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How a City Man Made Good Growing 
Peaches, Pigs and Poultry 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
H. W. Cobb 
(Continued from last month) 

It may interest you to know that we do 
all the necessary work on these farms with 
two horses and also do contracting work 
with these two horses during the winter. 
So many farms waste their horse power 
and this is a most serious leak. Horses 
should be busy every day but Sunday, and 
if necessary, hire an extra man to drive 
team, as thereis always work of this nature 
to be done in every neignborhood. Ihave 
made a practice of using every man and 
beast to the very limit of his capacity and 
spend my evenings in planning out work 
so that not a minute shall be lost during 
the following day. It is only by close 
calculation and hard application that 
farming can be made to pay,and I per- 
sonally believe that the only branch of 
agriculture which will give large returns 
on the investment is fruit growing and of 
course stock raising as far as possible 
under existing conditions. An acre of 
fruit will produce from three to four 
hundred dollars under fair conditions, and 
surely no other farm crop will do this 
under average conditions. If farmers 
would wake up, and take twenty acres of 
their pasture or meadow land and plant 
it to apples or other fruit crops, such as 
cherries, pears or plums, raising corn or 
potatoes between the young treesand then, 
as the trees require all the space, fence 
and put in pigs or chickens, they would 
really make a good living and a profit on 
their investment. As our crops have 
become larger each year and the difficul- 
ties of harvesting and selling to advantage 
have become greater, we have found it 
necessary to watch the market end of the 
business very closely. 

With our large crops of perishable fruits, 
it is necessary to deal with commission 
houses, and this is fairly satisfactory, if 
one can watch the dealer carefully and 
know the condition of the market, and we 
ship by automobile truck as this is the 
safest and best method of handling as well 
as being the cheapest from this particular 
location, being only eighteen miles to 
Newark, but for a long time I have real- 
ized that it would be necessary to reach 
the consumer directly with at least a 
portion of our produce, so that the high 
price realized in this way would balance 
the extremely low price of the general 
market. 

We have one little farm, located on a 
very much traveled road between New 
York City and various places throughout 
New York and New Jersey, and we have 
established a road market on this farm, 
where we sell at retail, directly to the 
automobiles as they pass us, going or 
coming, and by charging a fair price for 
good fresh produce and iiberal measure, 
we have created a most satisfactory trade, 
which is rapidly growing and not only is 
it profitable, but we are brought in con- 
tact with the best class of people, who all 
seem to be interested in our efforts to 
bring producer and consumer together 
and during July, August and September 
of this vear we sold over fourteen hundred 
dollars worth of fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
chickens, etc., all produced on the place. 
This is one market where we receive full 
value for our products, and people have 
told us that they were paying twice as 
much for a poorer quality of produce. 
This market was simply a trial to prove 
that the difficulty in this country is not 
overproduction, but lack of proper dis- 
tribution, and I have proved my argument 
beyond question. The buying public is 
perfectly willing to pay a fair price for a 
first class article if it can be produced, 
but ordinarily the middleman, railroad, 
retail store, etc., all clean up the profit, 
and both producer and consumer buy or 
sell at a boss. Direct selling will come 
into more general practice within the next 
few years, and we have the automobile to 
thank for this to a very great extent. 
You may be interested in the prices we 
receive at our road market, as I consider 
them remarkably good, but of course we 
are near New York, with a generous 
buying public within reach: 

Peaches, $1.00 per 16-quart basket; 
plums, $1.00 per 16-quart basket; cherries, 
sweet, 18 cents per quart; cherries, sour, 
12 cents per quart; strawberries, 12 cents 
per quart; currants, 10 cents per quart; 
potatoes, $1.00 per bushel; apples, $.50 
cents per 16-quart basket; melons, 3 for 
25 cents; beans, 10 cents per quart; eggs, 
40 cents per dozen; chicken, 25 cents per 





pound; sweet corn, 25 cents per dozen; 
tomatoes, 40 cents per basket. (16 qts.) 

Of course we carried other things, but 
the above will give you an idea of the 
variety we disposed of and the good prices 
received. 

With my many years experience in 
fruit growing, I would say without hesi- 
tation that the most profitable crops in 
this locality are strawberries, cherries, 
peaches, raspberries and_ blackberries. 
All fruit is salable at a good price, but the 
above mentioned are by far the most pro- 
fitable on a large scale. Raspberries and 
blackberries are always scarce and high 
in price and if one can overcome the 
blight, Bartlett pears are very high in 
price; bringing $2.25 per bushel basket 
this fall with the demand never supplied. 
There is also a call for Green Gage plums, 
which does not seem to be supplied. 

If your valuable paper could only in- 
duce the average farmer to plant fruit 
instead of common farm crops which are a 
drug on the market both farmer and con- 
sumer would be benefited by the change 
of program. I suppose most general 
farmers would say that our returns from 
an acre of berries or small fruit were im- 
possible, but our books show some wonder- 
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around and peering into clumps of bushes, 
holes, etc., searching for a nesting place, 
it wiM save time, trouble and eggs if she 
is placed in some outbuilding and kept 
there until she lays, nesting-places being 
provided, of course. Generally, if, the 
nests are hidden or secluded enough to 
suit their fastidious fancy, they will 
return to the nests of their own accord, 
and continue to do so until the laying 
season is over. If the weather is cold it 
is best to remove the eggs at evening lest 
they should chill. But one or two should 
be replaced in the morning. They will 
generally lay from twenty to twenty-five 
eggs before showing a desire to sit. If 
not desirable to allow them to do so they 
can be confined and fed liberally, and all 
desire to brood will pass away 1n a short 
time. When one has but few turkey hens 
this will prove the best way and will 
secure more eggs for incubators later in 
the season, or at the end of the second 
batch of eggs the turkey may be allowed 
to sit. 

Good succes§$ is often found in discard- 
ing the turkey hens and employing chicken 
hens for brooding purposes instead; hens 
possessing an abundance of fluffy feathers 
and of quiet habits being preferred. The 
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ful returns from various fruits, handled 
intensively and fertilized heavily. One 
record year we picked eight hundred 
baskets of Elberta peaches on a single 
acre. 

I feel grateful to Mr. Green and his 
associates for the great help they have 
been to me in this way, during the long 
struggle to succeed with the soil, under 
great difficulties. I have been a constant 
reader of Green’s Fruit Grower for many 
years and it is to the training by it that 
I owe much of my success in fruitgrowing. 

—_——0--—" 
To Have a Good Flock of Turkeys 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet, Fla. 

For the average farmer the Bronze is 
perhaps the best breed, possessing as 
they do hardiness with large size. Breed- 
ing stock should be the best specimens of 
the preceding year; the characteristics of 
these will be transmitted to the flock for 
the next season. It will be of benefit to 
introduce new blood after a season or two, 
but still many of our successful breeders 
retain males i years, with no apparent 
diminution of vigor in progeny. ; 
When the turkey hen begins wandering 
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turkey hen is wild and strolling by nature, 
and requires extra care if she is expected 
to rear a reasonable per cent. of her brood. 

Generally, twenty-seven days are re- 
quired for incubation, but broods occa- 
sionally come off on the twenty-fifth day 
when the weather is warm and favorable, 
although, on the other hand, they have 
been known to be delayed to thirty-one 
days, so it is best not to be hasty in de- 
stroying the unhatched eggs until certain 
all are hatched that ever will be. Itisa 
good plan to examine the unhatched eggs 
and note their appearance. We can learn 
a great deal in this way, and if the eggs 
were bought the breeder will want to know 
about the hatch, if good, why, etc. Many 
breeders replace infertile eggs at half 
price. Thisis an item, particularly when 
paying the present prices which reliable 
dealers demand. Place as many eggs: in 
the nest as the hen can cover well, and 
no more. 

Free the hen from vermin by dusting 
with insect-destroyer (pyrethrum), hold- 
ing the hen by the feet, so as to insure the 
powder being well-settled among the 
feathers. This matter of vermin is an 
important one, for upon it hangs very 
much of the success of rearing the poults. 


Should vermin be upon the mother hen 
they attack the poults and soon c:use 
them to droop and die. Lard and kero. 
sene m:xed may be applied to the mo: her 
hen, but not to the young poults. Pyre. 
thrum should be dusted on them whenever 
there are signs of the enemy. These s'gng 
will be drooping wings and a dejected air 
generally, An examination of the wings 
will disclose such a case—vermin teeming 
among the wing feathers, drawing the 
life-blood from the innocent victims, 
Keep the hens quiet during the hatcling 
and do not allow them to be disturbed, 
If the hens remain quiet it is better not 
to remove the newly hatched poults, but 
if they become restless remove the poultg 
and put them in a warm place. There ig 
more uniformity in the appearance of 
turkey poults than the young of any other 
fowl, and if they are of one breed or kind 
the poults are as much alike as peas in a 


od. 
ss After all are hatched let the hen off for 
a while for exercise. Then place her and 
her brood in a coop that is clean and free 
from vermin, place on short grass and 
remove to a fresh spot daily. The poultg 
require no food until a day old, as nature 
has provided for them, but water and 
sand should be placed within reach. The 
food sKould not be of a sloppy kind, as 
that leads to bowel trouble. Curds or 
Dutch cheese is liked by them, and they 
thrive on it. Stale bread, moistened and 
squeezed dry, is good. Onion tops and 
dandelion leaves minced fine should be 
fed each day while in confinement. Corn 
bread is the best food when two weeks old, 
and later cracked corn or wheat should be 
provided. If wire runs are used much of 
the trouble connected with their raising 
will be avoided, and they should be re- 
stricted to the coops and runs until about 
two weeks old; then they may be allowed 
out a few hours if the day is fine, but 
should not become fatigued. The hen 
should not be allowed to wander around 
until the poults are on the point of ex- 
haustion. The young turkey is delicate 
and the poulterer should have a knowledge 
of their wants and requirements in order 
to bring them safely through their mi- 
nority, or the first few weeks of their 
lives. After that it is comparatively 
smooth sailing, for as soon as the red 
appears they suddenly become hardy and 
able to take care of themselves, and take 
to the grain-fields or woodlands as natur- 
ally as a duck to water. At this inter- 
esting stage of their lives it is to the 
owner’s profit to see that all the flocks are 
rounded up at night; and in order to 
induce regularity, grain should be fed in 
the evening on their return. The fatality 
among young turkeys in nine cases out of 
ten is caused by want of due care during 
the earliest stages of existence. Low or 
wet grounds, in fact any dampness, in- 
duces rheumatism of the joints, ete. 
Given dry, clean quarters, suitable feed 
and fréedom from vermin, the turkey is 
as easily raised as any other poultry. 

Turkeys are excellent gleaners, and 
what would otherwise go to waste in dis- 
tant grain fields is utilized. From the 
first plaintive ‘‘Peep! peep!”’ of the poult 
until the ‘‘Gobble! gobble!’’ of the mature 
turkey is a. comparatively short period, 
and each stage is watched with interest 
by the careful owner or breeder. 

—_———_0O-——_—_—_ 


Home Strawberry Patch During the 
Fruit Season 

Have the ground thoroughly prepared 
as for a garden plat and levelled to facil- 
itate irrigation. Secure young plants 
either from an old plat or from a reliable 
nursery. Do not use old plants, which 
are recognized by their blackened roots, 
while young plants have light colored 
roots. 

Set the plants 12 to 18 inches apart 
in rows three to four feet apart, setting the 
plants in a shallow furrow and allowing 
irrigation water to run to the end of the 
furrow as soon as the plants are set. Give 
thorough, clean cultivation throughout 
the os and irrigate frequently 
enough to keep the soil in a moist condi- 
tion. Hand weeding and hoeing may some- 
times be necessary. Train the runners 
along the row so that by the end of the 
season matted rows one foot in width will 
be obtained. After the ground freezes 
in early winter give a covering of about 
four to five inches of straw. In windy 
situations, this may be held down by cori 
stalks, trimmings of trees, or pieces of 
boards.—B. O. Longyear, Colorado Agr 
cultural College, Fort Collins. 
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PPLE growing in New York State dates back 
to the time of the Indians. Some of the old 
<q trees still remain, yet most of the orchards were 
meen! cut down by General Sullivan during his raid 
se in 1779. An orchard still standing near where 
the New York State Experimental Station at Geneva 
is located is said to have been set out by the Indians as 
early as 1817. These points are located in Ontario 
County, which has been the birthplace 
of several varieties of American apples. 
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Fruit Farmers 

The change from general farming to fruit farming 
has been very gradual. The decrease in the fertility 
of the soil and western competition have forced men who 
were trained in grain farming and who preferred that 
type of work to become intensive fruit farmers. The 
grain crops have generally ceased to be profitable when 
grown for market in New York. This has served to 
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WILLIAM GAGE 


plant a single tree that I feel I shall not have time to 
give some personal attention. In other words, I would 
rather- have 500 apple trees well cared for than 5000 
neglected. What do you recommend?” 

Back came to the farmer in a few days the director’s 
advice as follows: ‘‘It will be a good plan for you to 
plant your apple trees 38 by 40 feet apart, and plant 
peach trees half way between the rows as fillers. Your 
peach crop would more than pay for 
the entire cost of planting, and after 





New York justly claims first place 
in the quantity and quality of her 
apple crop. - Apples are produced in 
nearly all parts of the State, yet it is 
in the lake counties, Niagara, Orleans, 
Monroe, Wayne and Ontario that the - 
industry has been most developed. 

Wayne County has come to market 
the great bulk of its apple crop as 
evaporated apples. 'The other counties 
sell nearly all their crop in barrels. 
Wayne County annually produces two- 
thirds of the evaporated apple fruit 
of the Empire State. 

Half a ee ago the agriculture 
of western New wrk was grain raising 
and general farming. The orchards 
were “kitchen orchards:’’ hey were 
planted around the home or in some 
corner that could not be used for the 
regular farm crops. The busy farmer 
paid little attention to the trees. He 
merely gathered the apples, and gave 
about the same attention to the orchard 
that the boys gave to the old chestnut 
tree. The apples were a clean gift— 
unappreciated. If there were enough 
for the kitchen and the cider barrel 
the farmer was satisfied. He had no 
quarrel with the worms or the scab 
fungus. 

But about the opening of the Civil 
War days men began to plant the real 
commercial orchards. For the first 
time in the history of the new world, 
large commercial apple orchards were 
planted with the view of selling the 
fruit in the market of the great city. 
little was really known of the apple 
industry. No one knew much about 
insects and fungi, or how to treat 
thm. They knew even less about 
marketing fruit.. Transportation and 
markets had té6 be developed. The 
poor fruit and low prices discouraged 
many brave men. A few even cut 
down their orchards after a few years 
and returned to grain farming. 


But these orchards accomplished 
much, The cheap apples educated the 
taste of the general public and served 
0 create a demand for more apples. 

ogether the farmer and the Experi- 
nent Station man have worked out 
methods of culture, and have learned 
ow to control the enemies of the apple. 
_ But it takes time to establish new 
ideas, The farmer is very conserva- 
live, It is well that he is. Because 
€ moves slowly, he moves surely. He 
seldom retraces his steps. We cannot expect every 
me to accept all new ideas in orchard treatment 
S$ soon as they are advanced. It has always, in 
the world’s history, demanded a generation of men 
‘vestablish any new set rule of agriculture or hor- 
lculture. Changes must largely come through the 
‘ming generation; the new generation. Some mature 
Men can readily adapt themselves to new conditions, 
yet it is usually the young man, born under such 
‘onditions, who actually readily accepts and adapts 
them to his work. 

€ many neglected apple orchards are but monu- 
ents of the records of the agriculture of the past, the 
towing number that are well cared for are the fore- 
Minners of the new. In the coming 50 years the lake 
“ounties of New York in the western portion of the state 
‘em destined to become one continuous fruit farm of 
MPples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums and small fruits. 


















SPRING TIME IN THE ORCHARD 


direct attention to the apple, grown in small orchards, 
which has so frequently supported the family when the 
remainder of the farm gave no profit, and even-an actual 
loss. There are many men who still neglect the orchard 
to care for the field crops when there is not time to take 
care of both, but others take the businesslike view and 
tend to the most profitable farm crop first. 

That New York State farmers, particularly those who 
are interested in apple production, are looking toward 
the experimental station for aid and information is 
assured. One instance will illustrate this statement. 
A fruitman living in one of the upper counties wrote to 
the director of the Cornell Station: ‘My soil is par- 


ticularly adapted to the peach, yet apples also do very 
well, and have the advantage of a longer season of 
harvesting. My farm work renders it almost impossible 
for me to take the time to handle and care for the peach 
orchard crop as it should be dorie, and I do not want to 


getting about three fruit crops from 
these trees, you will be entirely inde- 
pendent on that score, and will have 
one or two of the crops as entirely 
clean gain. Then you can well afford 
to cut out the peach trees, and the 
apple trees will come into profitable 
bearing and be really improved in 
every respect by having received the 
treatment which peach and apple trees 
need while they are young. I am 
confident from’ observation that you 
will receive more profit from an acre 
planted in peach than from two acres 
in apples, although I must admit that 
if not given good attention the peach 
will not endure nearly as long as the 
apple; but even the apple trees will 
not prove profitable in this state if 
neglected. We must count with cer- 
tainty on their getting San Jose scale 
sooner or later, and thus ‘the only 
thing to do is to prepare for an exten- 
sive warfare to control this pest. If 
you need any other suggestions please 
command us at once.” 


Peach Trees as Fillers 


Many of the Empire State apple 
growers, who are situated in proper 
latitude, use peach trees as fillers all 
through the life of the orchard. As 
the life of the fillers gives out they 
are pulled and new plantings substi- 
tuted. As the orchards have been 
planted at various seasons and years, 
there is a continuous peach crop, 
which pays for the whole orchard, 
leaving a neat bank nest egg for the old 
age years. 

The coming of the evaporaior and 
the cider mill for commercial purposes 
has served to aid those who maintain 
even the best of orchards a profitable 
avenue for the sale of the fruit. Many 
orchardists even have their own evap- 
orators. 

There are thousands of acres in New 
York state that are adapted to the 
culture of apples that are going to 
waste. Our American apple product- 
ion has decreased 25,000,000 barrels in 
the last 15 years, while our population 
has been steadily on the increase, with 
a greater and greater demand for ap- 
ples neatly packed and offered under 
best conditions in markets at home 
and abroad. These facts mean that 
we must plant all available lands to 
apples, and do this soon. As an 
illustration of apple advantages in 
New York not yet comprehended by the Empire 
State people, I reside in Ashville, a western town 
of the state, and with an hour’s drive from that 
town may be visited three of the most profitable apple 
orchards in the state. The owners are making a net 
return from 50 to 75 acres of from $5000 to $12,000 per 
year. They have their own evaporators, and pack their 
fruit in neat barrels or boxes, and use great. care in 
sorting the fruit offered for market. One man in par- 
ticular, who was unable to dispose of his entire crop to 
please him, placed 500 barrels in cold storage in a local 
city and sold these at advanced prices in the spring 
season when other fruits sold in the fall had been con- 
sumed. In Chautauqua County, in which these three 
orchards are located, are thousands upon thousands of 
acres of available orchard lands that could be made to 
produce as successful apples as any region of the State. 
New York State people must awaken to their possibili- 
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ties. Menaretravelling across the continent to develop 
unworked lands in Washington, Oregon and California 
into fruit growing sections, when lands are waiting the 
touch of the hand of man right at home, at prices that 
are far in reduction to western land prices. 
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Will the South American countries make a new market for the 
apples and other northern fruits of the United States? Itis thought 
by many that these Latin American republics will enter our market 
for apples and that the Panama canal will assist us in securing such 
markets. In past years many northern grown apples have been 
shipped to Florida where the good people are not satisfied with 
oranges and grape fruit, which cannot take the place of apples. 





Billy Sunday Says 


Sunday added yesterday to the many epigraans he has 
been delivering since he opened his revival. They 
rolled off his tongue just as the beads of sweat dripped 
from his brow, literally by the hundreds. Here are 
some of them: 

We need a panic in religion. 

Wherever Paul preached there was either a riot or a 
revival. 

It’s got so now that you can’t run a church without 
oyster soup, and the more oyster soup you use the 
quicker the church goes bad. 

Half the people in church never had any religious 
experience. 

It’s the Devil talking when a man, bowing his head in 
prayer, grumbles behind his hand because the minister 
prays too long. 

ou can pull a gun on me, but don’t pull a watch. 

The trouble with the church nowadays is that God has 
to play second fiddle to society. 

It’s impossible to pray earnestly when you are on the 


un. 

I think we’d have better results if people went to 
church expecting something, instead of going to kill 
time or because it’s 10:30 o’clock. 

If Uncle Sam hadu’t made any pennies and nickels, 
there wouldn’t be any money in our collection basket. 

How many people pray for humility when it’s pride 
they want! 

agg can’t look at God through the bottom of a beer 
glass. 

Red whiskey and Christianity won’t stay in the same 

in. 

The man who rents his property as a house of ill-fame 
is worse than the prostitute herself. 

Cussednéss cannot be excused on an economic basis. 
You cannot legislate goodness. 

You fellows who yell at a political meeting with your 
mouths wide open, when you are asked to lead in prayer 
act like a jack rabbit munching cabbage. 

I believe if the women of America were like the men, 
God would dump the whole thing into hell and quit. 

—Philadelphia Record. 
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Asparagus 

It may surprise many to learn that this table luxury 
is as old as the ancient Greek civilization, when it re- 
ceived the name asparagus it still carries. Indeed, so 
well did the Greeks know the art of cultivation that 
three shoots weighed one pound, according to an old 
Roman writer. 

The part of the plant we eat is the thickened spring 
shoot that pops out of the ground ready to burst forth 
into leaves and flowers. Just before the stem does this, 
it is cut off and bundled to market. The purple tip is 
aay the bud which would have opened into leaves and 

owers. 


A full-grown asparagus plant looks like a dainty 
miniature of the larch tree, with its bright green feathery 
leaves, which are used by the florists instead of ferns 
for decorating bouquets, and with its pretty yellow bell 
of flowers, which later become round, bright red berries. 
These berries contain the seed for future plants, which 
are usually propagated in that way. 


oo ppm: must be grown in richly-manured soil for 
rapid growth, though it originated on the barren sea 
coasts of Europe, where the only fertilizer is the dying 
seaweed washed up by the water. Outside of large 
cities and comfortable purses this delicate vegetable, 
which has no claim to being nourishing, is practically 
unknown, and this accounts for the mistakes of country 
folk when they first meet it in the city restaurants. 


« 





Green’s Fruit Grower 


May Activities All Over 


the Farm 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET, VA. 

RAY fruit trees with the lime-sulphur wash 

before the flower buds, — for the San Jose 

scale and other pests. Bordeaux mixture is 

not now corisidered necessary before the 

blossoms appear. not spray trees in 
blossom or you will kill the bees which help the blossoms 
to make fruit. 2 

Coat shade trees—or at least their trunks—with 
lime and ashes, made into paste and put on with a white- 
wash brush. ‘This is to kill the eggs of insects. 

In pastures or near hitching posts, where horses or 
cattle are apt to get at the trees, put a fence of wire or 
iron about the trees so that the animals will not injure 
them, and can enjoy the shade later. 

Don’t plant tomatoes until the last of May. If you 
do plant them before that, or if the season is late, cover 
them up every night with baskets, or boxes, or wrap them 
with newspapers. 

In May is the last chance to cultivate the straw- 
berries. Mulch the plants with hay or straw just before 
it is time for them to flower. . 

Roll roads hard and smooth in May. Put on new 
dressing of gravel where the surface is worn off. . Don’t 
use gravel coarser than hickory nuts. If travel on the 
road is heavy and the gravel used is the usual water- 
worn or round gravel, apply a thin dressing of screen- 
ings, carrying sufficient lime to cement or weld the gravel 
into @ compact mass that will withstand wear and shed 
water. Never crown the road or elevate it in the center 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

Level the walks in much the same way as the roads, 
but use a thinner coat of gravel. In making repairs to 
the walks fill in the hollows with gravel and top off with 
the screenings, making the entire walk fresh. If any 
new walks are to be constructed, a layer of three inches 
of sifted ashes makes a fine bottom for them. The ashes 
shed water and will not freeze. For this reason ashes 
will be found to be a fine bottom for concrete walks. 
Ashes also keep the worms out. On top of the ashes 
dump in two inches of gravel, and top off with very fine 
gravel or fine stone. 

The best way to repair the wooden fence, accordin 
to modern ideas of utility, is to use it for kindling an 
buy an iron or wire fence. -For the grounds about the 
house’ the iron decorative fence excels the wire fence 
but for the poultry yard, the orchard, cattle field 
for many other purposes to which a light.strong fence 
may be used, the wire fence is the best. The iron fence 
costs about four timés as much as the wire fence. Its 
advantage lies in the fact that it lasts longer and looks 
better. The wire fence, experts declare, will last for 
ten years and more. 

Set the posts of iron fences not built on a stone base 
firmly in the ground. 

Experts in wire fencing declare that the crimped wire 
and the old hexagon mesh should not be used, and an 
equal number of experts declare to the contrary, The 
first named advocate square mesh, the wires of which 
run horizontal and vertical. 

Square mesh wire fences support themselves with the 
aid of posts alone. Some hexagon meshes and crimped 
wire fences require top and bottom boards. Boards are 
seldom used with any style mesh nowadays. The 
friends of the square mesh claim that when the fence 
1s subjected to a downward or sidewise strain, it gives 
for the time being, but does not stretch or break. When 

the strain’ is relieved, the square mésh”fence assumes 
its original upright position. cs 

Never use barb wire fence under any circumstances; 
loss of stock has proved it the most expensive fence 
made. A short barb on the bottom of the hog fence will 
keep the animals from rooting. 

Use iron or wood for fence posts for wire fences. 
Where iron is chosen, employ an underground support 
to keep the post from slipping. In using an iron post, 
sink the base deep enough so that the frost will not get 
atit. Three feet is usually enough, but the posts should 
reach the frost line. In installing the wire fence, put 
the fence on the inside of the posts so that the horses, 
cattle or other stock in brushing it will strain the wiring 
against the posts instead of away from it. 

Locust is the best wood for a fence post; it will with- 
stand decay better than other woods. If a locust can- 
not be readily procured, then cedar is a good substitute. 
Dip in tar oil the part of the pole that is to be placed 
under ground. This will help to preserve it from decay. 

Sink in the corner post three, or, better, four feet in 
the ground and the others not less than three feet. 
The corner post should be eight inches in diameter; the 
others, five inches. 
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Food Habits of Birds 


From the fishes that dart through the streams, and 
the grubs that burrow in the soil, to the insects that flit 
over the top of the forest, there is scarcely a plant or an 
animal substance that does not furnish the food of some 
group of birds. The water plants and mol usks that 
ed at the bottom of the lake are not safe from ducks; 

shes are pursued through the dark waters by loons and 
grebes, or speared from above by herons and kingfishers; 
the grubs and worms in the soil are probed for by the 
snipe and the woodcock, or seized when they come to 
the surface by blackbirds and thrushes; the cutworms 
and beetles that crawl on the ground are caught by larks 





and sparrows; the insects that mount into the h 
and trees are seized by the hosts of smaller vireos ang 
warblers, while those that hide within the trunks an 
branches are drilled out by the woodpeckers. If the 
have wings they are pursued by the flycatchers anq 
swa'lows, so that none of them are safe. It wou} 
obviously be impossible to treat thoroughly, in they 
few pages, all the varied foods of birds, nor is it neggs 
sary if we bear in mind our need of all kinds of birds tg 
hold in check the great variety of foes that the agy. 
culturist has to meet. Rather will we outline ¢) 
various groups of birds according to their food, and 
emphasize only those that have the most immedi 
bearing on agriculture in New York State. 

When we stop to consider these facts we begin t 
realize what efficient machines the birds are for th 
destruction of insects. They maintain a natuml 
balance and check the undue increase of any species 
But they work so quietly that few persons realize thei 
value until for one reason or another their control ig 
suddenly removed, and some insect pest, such as the 
grasshoppers and army worms during the current, ye, 
spreads over the land. Much more conspicuous is the 
damage that a few individuals occasionally do in the 
poultry yard or in the cherry orchard. The news of 
such a loss from birds becomes greatly exaggerated, ang 
overrides completely the really tremendous saving that 
the birds have more quietly brought about, 
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Creosote Remedy 


E_ tor Green’s Fruit Grower:—The following from 
the Chicago Daily News of January 19 suggests im 
portant possibilities along horticultural lines: Th 
eleventh annual convention of the American Woof 
Preservers’ Association, which held its opening sessioy 
at the Congress hotel today, developed a new way fe 
housewives to banish ants, rats, mice and other m 
weleome small guests from the premises. 

A. R. Joyce, traffic manager for the Joyce-Watking 
oepeeny o Chicago, told of the scheme. 

“In the south,’’ he said, “folks have found that 4 
little bit of creosote—not enough to be disagreeable to 
humans—will drive away ants, mice, rats and all guch! 
little animals. They get creosoted wood blocks abou 
the size of a child’s toy blocks and scatter them aroun 
the house at strategic positions. All four-footed and 
six-footed visitors leave.”’ 

‘Why don’t northern. people do this?’’ 

“Because they don’t know about it, I suppose, 
was the answer. ‘The ffeld doesn’t offer us enougi! 
advantages to warrant our advertising this particula 
virtue of creosote.” 
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In one month’s time he estimates that he has killel 
3,750,000 flies. He emptied fifty gallons of flies from 
one hundred traps scattered through the business por 
tions of Redlands, and he estimates there were seven 
five thousand flies to a gallon. At first over five hu 
dred traps were scattered over the city, but now thé 
task of the official fly-catcher is very light. It has been} 
found that more flies have been caught on the shad 
side of the street than on the sunny side. It has beet 
estimated that one female fly, beginning to deposit het 
eggs the first of April will be responsible by the first of 
September, through her descendants;~for one hundre 
thousand million flies. If one fly ean do this, whati 
possible with a house full? The wisest plaa, therefo 
is to search every: nook and corner of the house in the 
spring to see if any flies have been hibernating durig 
the cold weather. Then when warm weather sets i 
let the work be kept up by means of screens and trap} 
and at the same time let all breeding places be found at 
destroyed. Bread and milk is the best bait. Afte 
drowning, flies should be burned to destroy all gem 
that are on them.—American Boy. 
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‘Bees on the Fruit 


Farm 
(Continued from last month) 


HE modern method of keeping bees is far in 
advance of the old way of having them in any 
kind of box, gum or other thing that would 
Ma) hold them. When the movable frame for the 
= brood combs was invented it revolutionized 
the whole business. Harbison, Langstroth and others 
are worthy of all honor for their work. The later 
application of this idea to the honey combs and their 
separation from the brood chamber is another most im- 
portant improvement. The inventors and manufact- 
urers of beehives and other supplies have made the 
work of the beekeeper quite simple and easy. Founda- 
tion for combs is one of the most useful of them. 
There are many styles of improved hives that vary in 
detail as to size, shape and interior fixtures, but they 
all embody the main features of the movable frame and 
the use of artificial foundation for the starting of the 
combs. All of them are good, but some are much bet- 
ter than others. I have tried several of the best hives 
and have consulted many of the practical beekeepers 
who have had abundant experience. Strange to say 
they do not generally use one style of hive throughout, 
but a combination of the best parts of several of them. 
There are differences of opinion as to the most 
suitable size of brood chamber, but the preference is 
for the larger or ten-frame size. In some climates 
the eight-frame size is liked but it does not give room 
for the bees of a large colony to cluster in a body. 
The main point in bee-keeping is to keep the colonies 
strong. Anything that prevents or hinders this is posi- 
tively wrong. It is the keynote to success. The 
best combination hive that I know is one that was made 
up for me by one of the old and experienced agents of 
the A.I.Root Company. It is known in the catalogue 
as the ‘‘dovetailed hive’’ with 10 Hoffman frames for 
the brood chambers and the Danzenbaker super for 
surplus honey. The two fit together perfectly. The 
metal roof and super cover are important, for the 
wooden covers will leak water after a time, and those 
with sheet metal tops will not. The super cover is a 
thin board that goes on top of the honey super and just 
under the roof or main cover. The best bottom is 
made of cypress and with a place for feeding in 
ooves cut on one side’in case of need, it being reversi- 
le. ; 


One can produce comb honey in sections entirely or 
combine this plan with having some of the frames for 
storing for extracting with a machine. I prefer the 
comb honey plan alone, for it sells mére readily and at 
ahigher price, but not always at better net prices. 
The comb is a costly production and of course goes 
away with the honey, while the extracting combs 
remain in the frames when emptied and may be used 
many times. 


There are many styles of comb honey sections of 
which the best is the Danzenbaker 4 x 5 x 13 inch. 
This seems to suit the bees best of all, for they fill the 
sections usually to the corners and make favor combs 
that have to be culled out in preparing them for sale. 
The open fences that go between each section holder do 
not tempt the bees to fasten the combs to the side walls 
as they do very often with “‘beeway’’ sections and 
tight vesaeer separators. There are 32 sections or 
pounds of honey in the large size Danzenbaker super, 
while some others of same size have but 28. It is not 
only profitable but very interesting work to keep bees, 
and almost any one who will take the little time 
needed to devote to them can succeed. Women and 
boys often do well at it. With the modern hives, the 
use of the veil, smoker and various other appliances 
there is little danger from stings or other troubles. 
The swarming can be controlled entirely if desired and 
thus no trouble in hiving swarms in difficult places or 
lossby escape. There is work about the business but it 
isnot very hard work and it will pay in honey as well 
asin better and more fruit on the farm. On some of 
the large fruit farms there is need of large apiaries and 
one or more persons to devote all or most of their time 
to the bees. I know of a good position that is open to 
theright man in one of the best sections of the fam- 
ous Virginia orchards regions, where there is wild bee 
pasture without limit.—H. E. Van Deman. 








Handling the Trees When 
Received From the > 
Nursery 


After the delivery.of the trees from the nursery to 
€ place where they are to be planted, they should 
unpacked immediately. Every possible precaution 
thould be taken to prevent the roots from becoming 
_ Unless the number of trees is so limited that im- 
mediate planting is possible, the trees should be heeled 
m. A thoroughly well-drained place, where the soil 
18 mellow and deep, is required. A trench sufficiently 
Wide and deep to receive the roots is made; then the 


trees are placed in it. In covering, the soil should be 
‘Worked among the roots of the trees sufficiently to fill 
all the spaces between them. This will fully exclude 


€ air; otherwise, there is danger of the roots drying 


“nduly. If a large number of trees are to be heeled in 
a the same place, it will usually be found convenient 





to place them in closely adjacent rows. When this 
is done, the trees in one row, for. convenience, may be 
covered with the soil which is removed in opening the 
next adjacent trench. The rows may, of course, 
be made as long as circumstances dictate. 

Trees that are tied in bundles when received must 
be separated before being heeled in. If this is not 
done, it is practically impossible to work the soil among 
the roots sufficiently well to prevent them from drying 
to a serious extent. 


Sometimes it is necessary to leave trees heeled in 
over winter. It is then well to place them in a position 
which is nearly horizontal, so that the entire portion 
of the trunks below the branches ‘can be readil 
covered with soil for the purpose of protection. Suc 
protection is of particular importance in the colder 
peach growin daniea. The soil should be made 
rather firm about the trunks and roots, so that 
harbors for mice will be reduced to a minimum. 


The ideal preparation of the soil where peach trees 
are to be planted consists of deep plowing and thorough 
pulverizing with the harrow or cultivator. The prep- 
aration should be hardly less thorough than for plant- 
ing corn or sowing grain.—U.S. Bulletin 631. 








Our artist in the above illustration represents the man who has 
strayed from the farm to the eity, or who has never had experience 
with farm life, who is attracted now by the high prices of wheat and 
other farm products to go back to the farm. The situation certainly 
is favorable for the farmer, but the man who leaves the farm and 
then jumps back to it cannot be expected to profit so greatly as he 
who sticks to the farm once for all, whether the sky is cloudy or clear. 





Sweetheart Strawberry 


Mr. Aultfather, of Ohio, writes Green’s Fruit Grower 
that the Sweetheart strawberry is a fine variety and 
the most prolific he has ever grown. The berries are 
large to very large, continuing so throughout the 
season. The flavor was the best. He expects to plant 
more a of them this spring. He has had great 
success with his dwarf pear hedge, which is attractive 
and gives an abundance of fruit. 


The Aphis 


The aphis, or plant louse, is a very common as 
well as pestiferous annoyer of plant growth, and fre- 
quently young shoots of all sorts and kinds of plants 
suddenly become solidly coated with them, says 
Long Island Agronomist. Brilliant red ones are par- 
ticularly fond of golden-glow, and black ones are attract- 
ed by the aster family and grapes, but the green ones 
are most common with us, for they love roses and 
honeysuckle, apples, peas, cauliflower, and cabbage 
and sometimes pears. Some varieties apparently at- 
tract him more than others. The Twenty-ounce Pippin, 
for example, each year receives a Visitation. All 
kinds of roses, bush and climbing, rarely escape; grapes, 
while with us are seldom seriously affected, at times 
have poosly colonies. The little lady bugs do their 
level best to help us out, but they are few and the aphis 
is many, so we turn to spraying materials, and all 
sorts of things are used to put the aphis out of business. 
The most common thing is kerosene emulsion. This 
is peerey satisfactory, but hard to make, and not 
only mightily unpleasant as to odor, but a long stayer. 
Tobacco extract or decoction destroys the little critter 
instantly and disappears shortly after the enemy. 
Tobacco tea is freqeuntly made by boiling tobacco 
stems or any other form of tobacco that may be handy 
about the house ora nearby store. Tobacco powder is 
also used. The best, the easiest, and most quickly 
available form is the tobacco paste which is a boiled 
down concoction, and this can be purchased of any of 
the big seedsmen. i 

If left alone these little insects suck the juice from 
the new shoots so they wither and die, and if not 
quickly destroyed, they frequently ruin great fields 
of peas or other food products for which they have 2, 
fancy. They do not chew, so can not be poisoned, 
Like fruit tree scale they must be coated with a de- 
structive solution or powder. Whale oil was once the 
favorite shriveller, but whale oil soap, like the dodo, 
is a thing of the past, except on labels, but tobacco, 
like gasoline, is found everywhere. 
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Spray Early for Cod- 
es 
ling Moth 

The point to remember in all codling moth work is 
that one worm of the first brood destroyed will save 
from fifteen to twenty-five wormy apples later inthee 
season, says Field and Farm. Figure a little on this 
and see how many worms a man wculd have to kill 
in one day in order to make wages. Some of the most 
successful orchardists go over their trees early ‘in the 
fight, pick off all wormy apples and destroy them, 
thus getting rid of a large part of the worms of the 
first brood so that there will be very few left to lay 
eggs for a second hatching. As soon as the most of the 
worms of the first brood have left the apples, which 
will be from the tenth to the twentieth of July, ac- 
cording to locality, it is a good idea to carefully ex- 
amine all the apples on two or three average trees 
and see if the infested ones, including the windfalls, 
amount to more than two or three to a hundred ap- 
ples. If so, the early spraying alone will not save the 
crop and it will be necessary to spray assiduously for 
the second brood. If, on the other hand, only five 
to ten wormy ones can be found on a small tree and not 
over double that number on a large one, it might pos- 
sibly be safe to leave them with the expectation of 
harvesting eighty-five or ninety per cent.- of sound 
fruit—provided always, that there is no other wormy 
orchard within half a mile from which moths might fly 
over and infest this orchard. If an orchard is sur- 
rounded by infested ones, the fight must be kept up 
the whole season through. From the reports we get 
from around the state it is evident that the fruit 
people are doing better spraying this season than they 
have ever done before. Everybody has come to under- 
stand that the only way to turn off perfect apples and 
get the right kind of a price for them is to attend to 
this spraying business when the time-table calls for it. 
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Money For Salaries: None 
For Trees 


Last year only five per cent..as many trees were 
planted by the Conservation commission as were planted 
during the last year of republican administration. This 
year there is no appropriation at all for tree planting, 
Governor Glynn having fai-ed to approve the appropria- 
tion to provide for reforesting state lands. There are 
about 4,000,000 trees in the state nurseries which could 
have been planted this year.to advantage. Five years 
ago under republican administration the state inaugu- 
rated the policy of reforesting state lands. Now this 
work which is of vital importance to Northern New 
York and to sportsmen generally has come to a stand- 
still. Yet while important public work stops for lack 
of funds, the state’s payroll advances by leaps and 
bounds. 
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Rational Tree Planting 
By J. H. SQUIRES 


The roots have the hardest work to do. If they are 
not given suitable working conditions their best efforts 
result but poorly. They need first a chance to grow 
to great lengths, both downward and to the sides. 
The distances to which they will grow under favorable 
conditionsare almost incredible. Fiftéen-year-old peach 
roots have been fotind at a depth of more than fifteen 
feet, and the roots of the apple have the same desire 
for depth, while the pecan has been known, under 
favorable conditions, to go even further into the soil. 
Careful examination has found the roots of apple and 
other orchard trees to have sent surface and upper sub- 
surface roots more than fifty feét away from the stump 
in search of food. 

When tight material is found in the course of such 
a vigorous root growth the tendency is for the delicate 
root tips to turn aside and find an easier line of prog- 
ress. When this is denied the result is a snarled, 
knotty and unsatisfactory growth which cannot supply 
the demands made on it by the top, and the result is an 
underdeveloped set of branches and leaves. The 
first care in the setting of a tree is to see that the soil 
is sufficiently porous to permit the proper lengthening 
of the roots in all directions. ? 

Many subsoils are wofully deficient in organic mat- 
ter andin available plant food. As the roots are ruth 
less invaders and draw their support wholly from ‘the 
region occupied there must be some provision made 
for them in this respect. If the humus and food 
are not there, naturally they must be incorporated with 
the soilin some other way, or else provision made for 
its subsequent preparation. | J : 5 

The storage of moisture in the immediate region 
of the feeding roots must also be looked after, as 
well as means for drainage to remove such excesses of 
water as may interfere in any way with the natural 
soil and life functions. 

The other fundamental feature that must be attended 
to is the proper sanitation of the soil with regard to the 
preparation of foods. With the excesses of water re- 
moved and a reasonable amount of humus present, 
the chief care is to get sufficient air into the soil to 
insure the unhampered action of the many chemical 
and bacterial activities needed. 
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De not plant peach, cherry or any fruit trees on low 
undrained soil. Czchards do best.on rolling or hilly land. 
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The Secret of Business 
Success on the Farm 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 

W. L. HAISLEY, IND. 
taking of a little extra pains with any prod- 
uct may mean the difference between a fortune 
aed and a mere living expense. The extra work 

NS} entailed by a little more care in the preparation 
of produce for market is small indeed, yet 
millions have been made on this small margin. 
We are sure that any one of the big food product manu- 
facturing concerns had a small beginning somewhere 
and we are equally sure the man who started out must 
have taken just a little more pains with his work than 
his neighbor, else the world would not be willing toheap 
up more millions to his credit just for the mere privilege 
of eating his produce three times a day. It istrue 
advertising has helped much, but we don’t buy adver- 
tised goods twice unless they suit us. 

They say a satisfied customer is the best advertise- 
ment, but that is a mighty slow process of getting the 
merits of a thing before the general public. It may take 
& great many years to get even a small town informed 
of the superior qualities of a product by a mouth-to- 
mouth advertisement. It is better to let the public 
know about your wares through the medium of the local 
paper and then test it out for itsown satisfaction. Then 
if the merits are sufficient, your satisfied customers 
form an ever increasing asset through the years. Emer- 
son said “‘if a man make a better mouse trap than his 
neighbor, though he dwell in the depths of the wilder- 
ness the world will make a beaten path to his door.”’ 
The world has grown somewhat more finicky since that 
day and rather likes a paved street, yet the better mouse 
trap still draws the crowd. Now the secret of the thing 
called success may be but a small matter and not much 
of a secret after all—just a little extra work rightly 
expended—yet this added quality will secure the market 
in the face of all inferior competition. 


Curing Hams and Shoulders 


Few of us are born to be kings in the worldof trade, 
yet many can monopolize their own community. with a 
firm hand. A certain farmer excels his neighbors in 
the putting up and curing of good country hams and 
shoulders. He takes a little more pains with his meat 
than the other fellows and has a demand far beyond 
what he attempts to supply by wordof satisfied custom- 
ers alone in the neighboring town. Folkssay: ‘‘That 
good meat—how does he cure it?’”” The meat is sugar 
cured at the time of butchering, and smoked some five 
or six weeks later. For 500 lbs. of meat he takes: 
saltpetre 4 ozs., black pepper one-half lb., cayenne 
pepper two and one-half ozs., brown sugar one and one- 
half Ibs., salt eight qts. For smaller amounts of meat 
everything in proportion. One good application of 
this well mixed in a wash tub or other such vessel is all 
sufficient, after which it is stored as common salt pork 
till smoking time, which finishes the curing. 

There is nothing secret about this process, and yet 
how few there are who take the extra pains to cure their 
meatinthisway. Big manufactories have been founded 
upon recipes no more complex than this one. It seems 
that everyone does not have the same success with this 
preparation, and yet it is the little extra pains that 
counts. 







Peanut Butter 


There are some good brands of peanut butter on the 
market. Peanut butter is a simple concoction of olive 
oil, ground peanuts and a little salt. We never ran 
across but two or three cooks who could grind the nuts 
and mix in the oil and salt to. compare with the popular 
manufactured brands. There must be a little extra 
pains taken in selecting these ingredients and properly 
compounding them, and therein lies the secret of the 
thing. 

We must come the the point where we are willing to 
take more and more pains with our work in preparing 
produce for market if we hope to compete with our 
fellows in the world’smarket which has its smaller 
buyers at our own door. The producer is ‘‘docked’’ 
so much for this, that and the other thing when just a 
little extra work would make for a big gain. The family 
of a century ago made its own clothes and most of its 
furniture. Our ancestors were skilled in all kinds of 
handiwork from necessity of which we boast we are free 
in this day and age. And yet are we not a little too far 
dependent upon others for our profits? Produce leaves 
the farm nowadays in a very crude unfinished state in 
many cases. Our middlemen have filched from us our 
rights of manufacture and make us their debtors by 
breeding in us a spirit of dependence. It seems that 
we can specialize too far by giving this man and that one 
thing to do and that alone. The farmer can make more 
money under present industrial development by finish- 
ing his produce. 
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How I Grew Tomatoes 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
FRANK M. BEVERLY 
My luck at growing tomatoes had not been phenom- 
enal during the two years preceding. The first year 
my efforts were made on ground with a natural, rich 
soil, rather steep, and facing eastward. The plants, 
when set, were vigorous and promising, but they did 
not thrive for some reason which I cannot explain. 
‘They had some form of blight, and no tomatoes matured, 





The next year I tried a low level plat of ground with a 
liberal covering of stable manure. I no tomatoes 
worth mentioning that year. Last year upon refencing 
a piece of ground, I had occasion to burn a line of old 
brush fence which extended along the south side of a 
knoll, The idea occurred to me to use the burnt row 
for a tomato patch, which I did. The ground was well 
tilled with hoes. The plants thrived and bore an abun- 
dance of fruit, and of a quality that should please the 
most fastidious. 
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Swampy Ground Made Prof- 
itable with Cranberries 


Most farms have pieces of land that are of no use and 
cannot be easily drained to profit. There is a crop that 
can be grown upon this land that will be profitable and 
at the same time the land is of some use. If any 
farmer has such a piece of land, the cranberry can be 
raised on it and the farmer can realize considerable 
money thereby. 

It is not hard work to raise cranberries or get them 
started. Joseph Holt of Kennebec County had a 
swampy place on his farm and could not raise even good 
swale hay. He got a few cranberry vines from a neigh- 
boring bog and set them in the middle of the wet place. 
The vines in a few years had spread until a large part of 
the boggy place had been covered, and the man is now 
harvesting about 10 bushels of cranberries each year 
from the pone. He sells them readily, and those that 
are small his wife makes into jelly and in the winter she 
sells this for 15 cents per small tumbler.—John E. Taylor. 























Vetch for Manure 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
C. H. TROTT, MAINE 

I will give the experience of a man in this county, 
Washington, Me. Although Maine has so far never 
been considered &s a happy medium for such legumes 
as alfalfa and the vetches, this Mr. Gilford Anderson 
came from Connecticut, and brought the habits of that 
locality withhim. He farmed there in a tobacco raising 
community, and says vetch of some description is there 
looked upon as a goodly share of the fertilizer, at least 
by some growers. The great root growth adds to the 
humus in the soil, and gleans nitrogen to an amazing 
degree. He has experimented with this seed as a cover 
crop, using only barnyard compost with it, and raises 
enormous crops, both of vegetables and hay, in rotation. 
He advocates planting only new seed, and gives the un- 
reliability of seed as a barrier much more impressive 
than the cost. The price of the seed, he asserts, is 
offset many times by the results, both in the crop of the 
year, and in the good done to the land. Good seed, of a 
variety suited to the climate and locality in that climate, 
he makes more important than all other points com- 
bined. So far his patches have not been large, but have 
won out so well that he will sow quite an acreage the 
coming season. Although the dairyman gets good 
results on vetch land and barn dressing, he thinks sod 
containing plowed-under vetch-tops, along with the 
root growth, will do as well in this latitude as a little 
farther south, with commercial fertilizer only in addi- 
tion, for green manuring. 
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A colonel wanted a man-servant, so he inserted an 
advertisement in the local weekly. One of the appli- 
cants who answered was an Irishman. 

‘What I want,’’ explained the colonel, “‘is a useful 
man—one who can cook, drive a motor, look after a pair 
of horses, clean boots and windows, feed poultry, milk 
the cow, and do a little painting and paper-hanging.”’ 

“Excuse me, sor,”’ said Murphy, “but what kind of 
soil have ye here?’’ 

“Soil,”’ snapped .the colonel. ‘‘What’s that got to 
do with it?” 

‘Well, I thought if it was clay, I might make bricks 
in me spare time.’’—Everybody’s. 
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The Strawberry--What 
It Means to the 
Farmer 


strawberry in its various relations to farm 
life and farm economics offers opportunities 
wag t00 good not to be more fully utilized by every 
MMi farmer, says T. Greiner in The Practicgj 
—— Farmer. 

This statement is made not merely in relation to the 
‘‘poetic”’ side of rural life, but more particularly with 
an eye on the unpoetic, but very desirable and necessary 
‘‘dollars and cents.” 

It may be comparatively easy for a farmer suitah 
located to pick up a hundred dollars from even a sm 
patch (an eighth or quarter acre) when he has the chance 
to sell his surplus berries to people in the vicinity at 
going retail prices. But the erop offers also a real busi. 
ness chance. 

I have recently y accident) come into the possession 
of a ten-acre ‘‘farm’”’ inmy vicinity, which had for almogt 
a quarter of a century been run for the commercial pro. 
duction of strawberries. The thrifty German who 
originally fixed this place up for a homestead, and took 
his berries to the 20-mile-distant Buffalo markets, to be 
sold then at sometimes low wholesale prices, retired g 
few years ago, and, I am told, with $18,000 in bank, 
almost every dollar of which was made from strawberries 
during the 23 years occupancy of the place. What hag 
been done can be done again, in this case even much more 
easily, for the markets have come nearer, largely chang. 
ed into retail markets, with prices about doubled, 

What Strawberries Mean for the Home.—A person 
who has never gathered strawberries fresh from his own 
garden, and eaten them out of hand, or on his table with 
genuine cream, does not know how delicious this queen 
of fruits is. 

The farmer who has never given to his household the 
full supply of strawberries that it is comparatively easy 
to provide for a full four weeks every year, can have no 
conception of the real value of this fruit as a spring tonic 
and rejuvenator. He may not care to try the fruit asa 
money crop, either on a large or small scale, 

But as a means to offset the effects of a winter’s heavy 
feeding on meats and starchy foods, to relieve “‘spring 
fevers,’’ constipated habits, etc., and to put the whole 
household in best condition for solid and perhaps heavy 
work, the “‘strawberry cure”’ is more effective than an 
other course of treatment that might be given. It is 
pleasant, too. Let each one, hired help included, have 
his or her fill of the delicious fruit during the entire 
strawberry season. A-quart or two aday for each person 
will put every one in the house in best condition for 
work, make them all willing and put them on their 
mettle, 

It may require some time and effort, or possibly cash 
outlay at times,to maintain a good sized strawberry 
patch; but the investment is one of the best a farmer 
can make, sure to give big returns, for in no easier way 
can so much good and faithful work be obtained from 
the farm helpers. This one benefit coming from the 
strawberry patch—really the most important one- 
has often been lost sight of. 

Manures and Fertilizers.—On almost every farm 
may be found not only the soils, but also the full equip- 
ment needed for raising big strawberry crops. This 
includes the manures. Nothing has yet been found 
superior to the old standard—the manures made by the 
farm animals—and ‘this applies to strawberries as well 
as other farm and garden crops. 

Much of this manure is filled with weed seeds, and 
such should be avoided or used only after it has been #0 
carefully composted that most weed seeds have bee” 
made to sprout and killed, In any case, the best and 
finest of the farm manure, the cooler cow manure — 
as suitable as any, may be applied to the soil intend 
for strawberries, in full doses up to dozens of loads 
acre, and plowed under; and if this is done in the fall 
before the plants are to beset, allthe better. If neglect 
ed then, it may be done in early spring. 

Hen manure, if available for the purpose, can be 
applied broadcast or along the rows during the growing 
season, after the patch is started. So can wood ashes. 
Such applications will help to make good, strong runné 
plants, and they are needed to give good crops and g 
berries. On farms where commercial fertilizers are 
used, applications _ be made also for the strawb 
patch, and the same brands will answer that are 
for potatoes. Often they give big results, but should 
not be entirely depended upon. 













One of Mark Twain’s Best 


Dr. Doane, now bishop of Albany, preached an uk 
usually good sermon here one morning and Mark het 
it. Stepping up to the clergyman after the servi} 
Mark said: 

“T have enjoyed 
comed it as I woul 
home that contains every word of it.”’ 

“Why, that can’t be, Mr. Clemens,” 
doctor. 

‘‘All the same it is so,’”’ said Twain. 

‘Well, I certainly would ‘like to 
rejoined the doctor with dignity. F 

‘‘All right,’’ replied Mark; ‘‘you shall have it.”’ And 
the next morning Dr. Doane received with Mark Twail® 
compliments a dictionary. 


our sermon this morning. I wek 
d an old friend. I have a book # 


replied the 


that book,” | 
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Pioneers and the 
Cherry 


N 1872 W. B. Miller, of Glen Arbor, had one 
hundred cherry trees in, bearing, and his sat- 
isfaction with his crop led him to express his 
idea of the profitableness of the product in the 
following words: ‘If I had seen as clearly 

a few years ago as I do now I would have planted 

one thousand cherry trees instead of one hundred,”’ 

says Record Eagle of Traverse City, Michigan. 

From 1872 on, the cherry orchards began to grow in 
number and be reckoned as commercial factors in the 
region. At that time a demand began to arise in the 
outside market for cherries from Grand Traverse, and 
many farmers considered the fruit as one of their greatest 
assets. As soon as this primitive market was estab- 
lished it gave the growers confidence and they gradually 
increased the number of cherry trees in their orchards 
until six years ago when the real boom came and the 
trees were set out at the rate of over a million a year 
which rate has been maintained until the present. 
From a small beginning in the sixties the industry has 





‘ grown with steady strides until the vision of the pioneers 


which pictured the entire Grand Traverse region as one 
great orchard has actually come to pass and made this 
the leading fruit center of the entire world. 


Big Cherry Propositions 
Cherry growing in Western Michigan is rapidly be- 
coming a business proposition. In the old days a few 


apple trees, a few 
cherry trees, a peach 


,* 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


At one hundred trees to the acre, some people would 
like to go on and say, a ten acre block of cherries in its 
sixth year, etc., etc. There is no question, however, 
but that the picking of all the cherries that are being 
grown in the region is requiring more help than the 
growers themselves can furnish along with their other 
farm operations. 

There are plenty of people from outside sources, 
however, who are being successfully induced to come 
and pick cherries. The grower who has a large block 
of trees of varieties that mature throughout the season 
can get campers to come in tents if necessary. It is 
the man with only a few trees that has a problem on his 
hands. In the larger orchards, men who come from the 
agricultural colleges are frequently found; they seek a 
practical inside knowledge that can be gotten only by 
contact with the orchard. These men do not forget 
the Grand Traverse region when they return to college 
after their summer’s vacation, and so the Grand Tra- 
verse region cannot help being advertised in a wholesome 
way by the cherry pickers, 

Shears still furnish the standard tool for clipping the 
cherries from the trees, although other patent pickers 
have been devised. No one thinks of pulling the fruit 
from the trees unless the product is to be canned in the 
home kitchen immediately, as the juice would run from 
every stemless cherry. 

Ladders are used which have a, wide base and third 
leg, making the adjustment to hillsides easy. In large 
orchards, one or two men spend their entire time simply 
in changing the setting of the ladders for the juvenile 
or feminine pickers. The picker usually works with a 
five quart pail tied to his belt; sometimes a wire hook, 





5 
How to Plant the Seed 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET, VA. 


ARSLEY seeds are so slow to germinate that 
some gardeners soak them in warm water a few 
hours before sowing. A good place to grow 
parsley is in cold frames among growing lettuce. 
The lettuce will be out of the way before the 
parsley attains any size. 

Plant your beets, cabbage and cauliflower early as 
the soil will allow. 

Plant enough beets to have a good supply of greens. 
Consider, too, that very young beets make better eating 
than full-sized ones. 

Seeds in rich soil do not need to be covered as deeply 
as those in light soil. For instance, beets in good, rich 
soil should be planted an inch to an inch and a half deep, 
whereas in a light soil they should be two inches deep. 

Be sure that the parsnip seeds are fresh. Parsnip 
seeds left over from last year are almost sure to fail. 

Kept-over beet, onion, carrot and salsify seeds, if 
they have been stored where it was dry and cool, will 
do this year. But if they have been where it was warm 
and moist, throw them away. 

Put the mignonette seed in as soon as the ground is 
ready for it, and avoid transplanting if possible. Mi- 
gnonette dislikes any disturbance of its roots. 

Try Oriental poppies this year. 

Pansies, of course, are among the very first flowering 
plants to set out. Remember to pick off all the flowers 
when you put them into the ground. Pansies do best 
in the sun. 

Hardy larkspur, 








tree or two, & pear 
tree and perhaps a 
plum tree were set 
out near every farm 
house, in order that 
there might be fruit 
in season for the 
table. That was the 
program when fruit 
growing, like garden- 
ing, was incidental 
to general farming. 
Today, however, 
things are different, 
at least in North- 
western Michigan. 
Cherry growing has 
become a commercial 
proposition, the same 
as retailing, banking 
or railroading. The 
men who are going 
into the industry are 
making estimates of 
the needed capital, of 
the expense of labor, 
wear and tear, over- 
head charges and de- 
preciation, and also of 
probable profits. A 
man has a large or 
mall orchard in ac- 
cordance with the 
amount of capital that 
he has to invest, the 
same as a man start- 
Ing in the grocery 
business begins upon 
as large a scale as his 
capital will justify. 
The man withthe 100- 
acre cherry orchard 
believes that he will 

ve ten times the 
het profit as the man 
with the ten-acre orchard, the same as a bank with a 
capitalization of a million dollars expects bigger net 
Profits than a bank with only a hundred thousand 
dollars invested. 

The largest, and in many ways the most interesting, 
of the large cherry propositions is the Boughey & Dame 
Montmorency orchard at Northport. This orchard 
‘overs upwards of 200 acres and contains over fourteen 
thousand trees. It has had better care than almost 
any orchard: in the state of Michigan, and is said by 
many who have seen it to be the finest thing of the kind 
i the country. The land was put in good condition 
before the trees were set out. A transit was used that 
every tree might be accurately placed. Some of the 
tows are nearly a mile long, and as straight as the path 
fariflebullet. A power tractor is used upon the farm, 

t the ground between the trees may be cultivated. 

0 intercropping is permitted. This 1s so that every 
ounce of plant food in the earth may be available for 
the trees. This orchard will come into bearing about 
1917, and at that time will call for a crew of about 500 
Pickers, The managers are prepared against this day, 
and are planning upon erecting bunk houses, a dining 

ll, establishing a sewerage system and waterworks 
and an electric light plant. They are using the same 
order of intelligence that the manufacturer does in 
layin out his plant for the manufacture of raw material 
into finished articles. 


Methods Used in Harvesting 
Bearing trees of Montmorency cherries have been 





“own to produce twelve or more crates at six years. 
ag . 





OREGON CHERRY ORCHARD IN BLOOM 


also tied at the belt, can be so employed as to allow the 
picker to hold an out-of-the-way limb near to him while 
he picks with both hands free. 

weet cherries are more easily harvested than sour 
ones, Owing to the arrangement of. the fruit in long 
sprays on unbranched limbs. 

After picking, the cherries go to the sorting table 
where the defective fruit is culled out as it is packed in 
the standard sixteen quart crates. 

o—o—o0- 


The Time to Prune Trees 


The pruning of trees may be performed during any 
month in the year; authorities, however, generally agree 
that late winter or early spring, before the buds swell. 
is the best time. One point to remember in’ pruning is 
that the fruit is borne on wood of the previous season’s 
growth, and henée a vigorous annual growth should be 

rovided for this purpose, which is readily accomplished 
by an annual shortening in process, the cutting back of a 
quarter or a third of the growth of each year. 
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When Clover Fields Get 
Thin 

It sometimes happens that a clover field will run out, 
80 to speak, or get thin, and when such is the case a plan 
is to sow more clover seed in early spring and cut it in 
thoroughly with a dirk harrow. The thicker the clover 
grows the better, for this will keep the weeds out and 
the soil will be rich and mellow. 
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hardy phlox, foxglove, 
campanula, holly- 
hock, all the hardy 
perennials, can be 
transplanted from the 
nursery any time when 
the ground is open. 

_ Remember in plant- 
ing early, to put the 
seeds deeper than 
when planting later 
in the season. 

If there is danger 
of frost after the seeds 
are planted it is well 
tohavealittlemanure 
spread on the top of 
the ground over the 
seeds to protect them 
from a hard frost. 

If plants come up 
early, draw up the 
éarth on both sides 
of the row to protect 
the little plants from 
sun and wind. Sow 
out any new hardy 
shrubs this month. 
Try some cardinal 
flowers and gentians. 


An Afterthought in 
the Garden 


Save hard work with 
the weeds later on by 
early cultivating just 
as soon as the in- 
truders show above 
ground. That will 
kill them. 

Sprinkle lime about 
the cabbages to keep 
the worms away. 

If a cabbage stalk 
begins to rot, rub 
chalk or lime into the affected part. ’ 

Give cauliflower the same treatment. 

Set out early celery, plants five inches apart, and 
eighteen inches between the rows. If you intend to 
board the celery in rich ground there is no need of put- 
ting the celery in a trench. 

Cultivate the rhubarb. Open up the earth and let 
the sun into the ground. 

Now is as good time as any to divide the rhubarb 
roots. Unless the roots are divided every three years 
the rhubarb stalks become spindling. 

A little manure spread over the ground where the 
onions are planted will serve to protect them from an 
untimely frost. Half an inch of manure is enough. 

To get early potatoes, sprout them before planting 
by starting them in rich soil in the house. 

Remember that if you leave manure on the lawn too 
long the result will be yellow spots. Any such covering 
should be removed as soon as growth starts. 

Blood and bone is a good fertilizer for the lawn. Put 
it on just before a rain, for otherwise it is likely to burn 
the grass. 

Rhododendrons should be set out as soon as possible. 
Plant them in a sheltered place. A light peaty soil 
and leaf mold are what they want. 

o0—o—o 


Cut out now brariches on plum or cherry that are 
infested with black knot, and burn. 

I don’t like stable manure as a strawberry mulch. 
Too many grass seeds in it. 

The spade is a good implement for planting red rasp- 
berry, currant and gooseberry. , 
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Loss From Soil Erosion 

The farmers of the eastern and middle 
states suffer loss of fertility every year 
through heavy rains which fall more 
copiously than can be absorbed in the soil. 
Large volumes of water sweep down the 
hill sides, carrying with it valuable soil, 
adding to the fertility of the valleys and 
lessening the fertility of the hills and hill 
sides. This wearing away or lossis greater 
on cultivated soil than on soil covered with 
grass or some other crop. For this reason 
and other reasons it is not profitable to 
allow the soil to lie long without some 
cover crop. 

The wearing away is not confined to the 
summer months. During winter storms 
and thaws release water, and though the 
soil may be seriously frozen, the top soil 
is often thawed enough to permit its being 
washed away. The looser the soil the 
more it washes away. 

Every: farmer and fruit’ grower should 
be on the lookout to prevent erosion. 
Some parts of the country have been 
entirely ruined by the action of water 
washing away the soil. 


O--—-—= 
Easily Satisfied 

We should not expect to find im any 
publication, any organization, or in fact 
in almost anything, all that we could 
desire. To be easily satisfied is in many 
cases a virtue. Editors sometimes get 
letters from subscribers who are. not 
pleased with something they have seen in 
the pages of their favorite magazine. To 
such it might be said that no magazine 
or no book was ever just what its editor 
or author desired and hoped for. The 
critic himself probably could not improve 
upon the publication which he criticises. 

If we go to the theatre there is apt to be 
something in the play that we do not like. 
If we go to church we may find something 
to criticise there, either on the part of the 
pastor in his manner, method or sermon, 
or in the conduct of some of the congrega- 
tion. 

No form of government is perfect. If 
we belong to a club we can say that there 
is no perfect club. If we are farmers we 
will consider that there are no farmers 
who excel as they might by adopting bet- 
ter methods, and the same can be said of 
fruit growers. 

Consideration of this thought should 
lead readers of periodicals to be charitable. 








Oo-—-—- 
Fruit Growers Sometimes Too Anxious 
and Active 

Ireceive many letters from fruit growers 
who have- had but little experience in 
growing fruits. These good people seem 
to be possessed with the idea that they 
must be at work continually doing some- 
thing for every vine, plant or tree. 

I write this to make plain that it is not 
necessary to be so anxious or so much 
exercised in regard to the growth or 
welfare of these desirable garden pro- 
ducts. If your plants, vines and trees 
are growing thriftily, and the foliage looks 
healthy and is undisturbed by insects, it 
may be that nothing is needed on your 
part except to keep the soil about them 


cultivated and to subdue the weeds and 
grass. j 
If the plants, vines or trees are set in the 


s 
lawn there is danger that they may suffer 
from drought, for the roots of the grass 
will feed upon the moisture in the soil that 
should go to sustain the growth of the 
plants, vines or trees. 

ere your trees,etc.,arestanding on the 
lawn pick up with a grub hoe the sod further 
away from the tree than you did when you 
planted the tree, throw a little strawy lit- 
ter over the ground to shade it, hold the 
moisture and keep down the growth of any 
grass or weeds about each tree or plant. 
I must repeat what I have said that I 
notice an inclination on the part of our 
Teaders to spray plants, vines or trees 
-even though there are no insects or fungus 
present upon the foliage, which is entirely 
unnecessary. 


Do You Know the Cost of Your Crop? 


There aremany manufacturers and other 
business men who do not know whether 
the goods they manufacture or deal in 
yields them profit, or what branch of thefr 
business yields the largest profit. There 
are manufacturers who wake up to the fact 
that their wares are not profitable to 
themselves only when they are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. : 

There are few farmers who can specify 
which crop yields the best profit, or which 
crop yields no profit, owing to the fact 
that they have no system of bookkeeping 
or of entries of expenses and receipts. We 
are told by the man who has been the 
largest wheat, buyer in the world that 
wheat has been sold by American farmers 
during the past five or ten years at less 
than its actual cost to the farmers, and yet 
probably many farmers are not aware of 
this fact. 

I do not advise an elaborate system of 
bookkeeping by farmers, but I do recom- 
mend some system by which the farmer 
may learn which crops pay a profit, which 
crop pays the least profit, and which crops 
are produced at an actual loss. 

The general opinion is that in the general 
fruit growing districts no crop pays so 
well as the various hardy fruits grown 
in the northern and middle states. The 
farmer should investigate this subject and 
satisfy himself definitely whether apple, 
peach, plum, cherry, quince or small 
fruit growing actually pays better than 
ordinary farming. I have found by actual 
experience that fruit growing does for me 
pay much better than farming. | 

_ -0O—_-_—- 

I have recently read articles in the rural 
papers mentioning Spy apple as an early 
winter apple. My experience ‘with the 
Spy (Northern Spy) is that is is not an 
early winter apple. I have not been eat- 
ing my Spy apples up to March first, but 
have been eating previous to that time 
McIntosh Red, Shiawassee Beauty and 
Melon. My Spy apples have not been 
ripe previous to March first. I have con- 
sidered the Spy and Baldwin ready to eat 
about the same time, but I consider the 
Baldwin comes in a little later than Spy 
and is a little longer keeper than the Spy, 
ge! on account of its having a thic 
8 


in. 
McIntosh Red apple I regard as an early 
winter apple. -It has been in good eating 
condition “with me duting December, 
January and part of February. . 
Norton‘s Melon apple is spoken of by 
some as a fall variety, but I should class 
it as an early winter variety. I have been 
eating it during November, December and 
January. Itisoneof the finest in quality. 
Banana with me is a late winter apple, 
one of the longest keepers we have, and 
yet it is eatable at almost any time during 
winter. I sent a basket to my pastor tell- 
ing him that they were not at théir best 
in December and January, but he ate them 
all at that period and claimed they were 
of superior quality. In speaking of the 
season of ripening of different varieties 
we must bear in mind that the season 
varies in different states and under dif- 
ferent conditions of weather. 
-_——_O—_——- 
Grape Vines Growing in Trees 
One difficulty in plantin ape vines 
near the trunks of trees and aieeles the 
tree to become a trellis for the arms of 
the vine, is that the roots of the trees are 
apt to absorb the moisture and prevent 
rapid growth of the vine. 

_This can be remedied by planting the 
vine some distance from the tree, then 
setting a stout stake or post near the vine 
on which to train the grape vine until it 
can reach a limb of the tree, after which 
it will clamber over the branch or branches 
without further attention. ° 

_ In some portions of Europe large quan- 
tities of grapes are grown by being trained 
to clamber over fruit or shade trees. But 
there are always wide walls or other sur- 
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rower 
faces on most village, city or farm grounds 
that furnish an excellent support for grape 
vines. The eastern, southern or western 
walls of a barn, house or other buildings 
can be covered with grape vines to advan- 
tage, not only furnishing a bountiful 
supply of fruit, but making the place far 
more attractive than it otherwise. would 
be. 
—_—_(—_——__ 
The Melting Pot 

This country has been called the melting 
pot as regards the amalgamation of various 
races who are making the United States 
their new and permanent home. You will 
be surprised to learn that there are forty- 
five different nationalities represented in 
the students of the public schools of 
Rochester, and yet Rochester does not 
differ materially from many other cities 
as regards the number of her foreign born 
citizens. It will not be long before our 
daughters will be marrying the sons of 
these different nationalities. One of the 
problems before us is how to treat, how to 
educate, how to interest in religious train- 
ing these newly made citizens and their 
off-spring. 

When I was a boy on the farm the new- 
comers into this country were Irish or 
German. I cannot remember hearing of 
any other nationality which was repre- 
sented in the farming community where I 
lived. Later on the Irishmen became 
policemen largely and the Germans en- 
tered into business of their own, and 
farmers were of necessity compelled to 
employ Polanders, Greeks, Italians, and 
emigrants from many other countries. 
Considering the changes in emigration 
of the past, what can we look forward to 
in the future, and especially after the 
present European war is ended? It is 
possible that there will be less emigration 
from Europe, and yet it may be that there 
will be more emigration from Europe. 
The American people shou'd welcome im- 
migration of worthy people, but should 
frown upon the immigration of paupers, 
the incompetent, and vicious individuals, 
Oo-—--—" 

Variations of Creation 

We expect to find eyes and ears in the 
heads of animals since we are accustomed 
to finding then there, but the Creator 
placed eyes and ears where they would be 
most serviceable. In some of the lower 
animals the eyes are placed in numbers 
along the back like the buttons on the back 
of a lady’s gown, and the ears are located 
in various parts of the body. The ears 
of the katydid are in the lower part of its 
forelegs. We are told that the opossum 
has its ears on its tail. : 

The hearing of insects is marvelously 
acute, not only owing to the ears being 
placed where * Bar will be of the greatest 
service, but for other reasons. Insects 
have some‘method of communicating with 
one another when a large part of a mile 
distant. Whether this is by acute hearing 
or by asense of smellis not known. Man’s 
capacity for smelling is far inferior to that 
of the dog and many other animals, and 
man’s ability to see is far less than man 
other creatures’. Many insects are much 
stronger than mankind in proportion to 
their size. The great superiority of man 
over the lower animals is in his mentality, 
his ability to reason, to invent, to con- 
struct. In other words, man is superior 
to the animals in being able to think. I 
do not mean by this that animals cannot 
think, for I believe they possess the faculty 
of thought more largely than is generally 
supposed even by men of science. 
——_0-—_——- 


Returning to the Old Farm Home 


Goldberg among his numerous sketches 
of life represents the man who has left the 
farm for the city as having an overpower- 
ing desire to go back to the familiar scenes 
of his childhood, at the end of one year’s 
absence, to spend a month with his former 
schoolmates and in wandering around 
among familiar scenes. ; 

At the end of two years our hero thinks 
it might be a pleasure to go back to the old 
farm andstay a week. At the end of three 
years’ absence, the former ruralist who has 
moved to the city is reminded that he has 
not seen much of late of the old farm, and 
at the solicitude of his wife’he plans to go 
back to the farm to spend a day. At the 





-endof four years, some one jokes him about 


his loss of interest in the home of his child- 
hood, which tempts him to plan to go back 
to the old farm and return by the next 
train. : 

Allof this gives evidence of the fact that 
we are apt to weaned of many of our 





‘able as we 


fancies, and to become so deeply interested 


in new affairs, new surroundings and new 
friends, as to lose interest altogether in old 
surroundings, old scenes arid old friends, 
But for me I can say that I have never 
lost interest in the home of my childhood, 
There is no spot on earth so dear to me ag 
the old farm on which I was born and of 
which I dream so frequently, and upon 
which appear as naturally and forcefully 
as though real the forms of father, mother, 
brothers, sisters and neighbors, movi 
about, talking and acting as of yore. 
recall even the pigeons upon the barn, the 
swallows that nested under the eves, the 
chickens that cackled in the great bays of 
the grain barn, the wild pigeons that swept 
overhead in flocks large enough to dim the 
rays of the sun, the phoebe birds that 
nested in the garden walls and under the 
bridges and even old Rover, the faithful 
dog which I knew in my infancy. 


O-= 
Rocks Falling from the Skies 





The space over our heads and around ug’ 


is constantly penetrated with meteors 
moving through space at marvelous speed, 
They are supposed to be fragments of 
comets or possibly fragments of broken or 
expledéd worlds. Billions of these meteors 
of different sizes, varying from those 
weighing a few pounds to those weighing 
7 tons, are never seen by us and never 
reach the earth. Those meteors which 
naturally would reach the earth, coming 
in this direction, are most often burned 
and reduced to ashes by the heat engen- 
dered by coming in contact with our 
atmosphere. 

There is such a thing as star dust, so- 
called, which is the dust or ashes resulting 
from the burning of meteors in the vast 
spaces encompassed by the earth in its 
journey around the sun. Evidence of this 
fact is shown by the dust which accumu- 
lates on steam-boats and on their furniture 
even in mid-ocean where there could be no 
other dust than meteor dust. 

In figuring on the added fertility of soil 
by rain, hail and snow, credit should have 
been given to star dust or ashes, which is 
continually and imperceptibly falling upon 
the earth from the skies. This dust must 
of necessity fall more rapidly during 
showers or snow storms. 

We have evidence that other worlds than 
ours are similarly constituted by the fact 
that these meteors that fall upon the earth 
and are discovered and placed in our 
museums-are composed of rocks like our 
rocks, or iron and other minerals, the same 
as are found on the earth. Further evi- 
dence that other heavenly bodies are 
composed like ours is given by the spectro- 
scope, which tells us the constituency of 
the stars and the sun. 


When you visit New York city you ° 


should step into the American Museum 
Natural History. There are thousands of 
interestiig objects there. On the ground 
floor you will find many meteors, some 0 
them weighing five tons each or more, which 
have fallen from the sky to the earth. 
While it would seem that falling meteors 
would endanger human life, no record has 

et been made of any human being having” 
ate killed by a falling meteor. 


_——_0O--- 


A Relic of the Civil War 

Near Geneva, N. Y., stands a tree u 
the top of which on each Memorial 
floats the American flag. 
the opening of the Civil War a boy was at 
work with his scythe cutting out under- 
brush. Fired with heroic enthusiasm of 
hearing the fife and drums of the noeruittly 
station he hung his scythe in a crotch 
this tree, bade his parents good-by and wag 
soon on his way to the seat of war as & 
member of the Fifty-eighth New York 
Volunteers under John J. Peck, comman- 
der. Johnson fell mortally. wounded at 
Plymouth where our hero fell mortally 
wounded. 

His parents for years would not accept 
the report that he was dead,and his mother 
died of a broken heart. The scythe re- 
mained untouched from the time it was 

laced in the tree, and as the tree grew ib 

ame firmly embedded in the trunk. 


ay 


During the last years of her life the mother © 


placed flowers on the scythe each morning 


and draped the tree in black. Since het | 


death the Woman’s Relief Corps of Water- 

loo annually on Memorial day places & 

new flag over the scythe blade. 
———_o0—_—_——- 


Small fruits are an ideal intercrop for 


the growing orchard and are very profil? 
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long time past. They all belong to the 
genus or family called Vaccinium, but 
there are many species. Their habits are 
much alike except that some grow in very 
wet soi: and others in that which is very 
dry. The cranberry was brought under 
cultivation long ago and now there are 
- very few wild bogs but the markets are 
well supplied from those that are managed 
by the growers under cultivation. 

The next species in the value of its 
fruit is the “Swamp Blueberry”’ which is 
a bushy shrub that grows from 3 to 8 feet 
high and is always found where its roots 
go down into mucky soil and water in 
abundance below to supply moisture. 
The fruit is borne in clusters and is dark 
purplish or blue and very sweet and juicy. 
The berries are often small, but occasion- 
ally a bush produces quite ~— ones, up 
to the size of small cherries. ithin the 
last few years the cultivation of this 
valuable wild fruit has been taken up by 
a few who saw the possibilities of the 
future for it and with success for beyond 
expectations. 

The most progress has been made by 
Mr. F. V. Coville, chief botanist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He discovered a very 
superior wild bush in New Hampshire 
and made experiments until he learned 
how to propagate young plants from 
cuttings and otherwise. He also grew 
seedlings from the largest berries and 
after fruiting them crossed them-by using 
the pollen of the choicest varieties on 
each other’s anthers. Some remarkable 
results have been obtained already «and 
the work of improvement has only begun. 
It is found that along the edges of swamps 
there are conditions of soil that are suit- 
able to the culture of this fruit and there 
are several successful plantings now made. 

The. more common blueberries that 
grow in the forests from Maine to Florida 
are so difficult to transplant that they 
will not grow outside their natural en- 
vironments. They all require acid or 
“sour” soils, and cultivated soils are rarely 
of this kind. Mr. Coville has issued a 
very good bulletin on this whole subject 
which may be had by asking for it.—H. E. 
Van Deman. 





Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 
Associate Editor 


quantities would be another boon to them 
and the fruit growers at the same time. 
Those who have never tasted these juices 
made separately or mixed in various ways 
cannot know how good they are. Fruit 
punches admit of untold combinations of 
the most delicious character. 

Recently a fruit grower in southern 
Florida wrote me about the opportunities 
there for using the very cheap oranges 
and pomeloes (grape fruit) for making 
into juices to be sold in the northern 
markets. The trees and ground are 
almost covered with the fruit in many 
orchards that cannot be sold at a net 
profit, so it is reported from many sec- 
tions in Florida, and there never was 
fruit of better quality. The glut comes 
from a big crop and scarcity of money in 
the pockets of the consumers. And this 
will continue to occur occasionally- 
There is abundant reason for believing 
that there is good profit in citrus juice 
factories in Florida as a permanent busi- 
ness, and also in pineapple juice. 

My suggestion is that those who have 
the subject well in hand and sufficient 
capital to make a moderate start form-an 
organized company and establish one 
factory of moderate capacity in the center 
of a very productive region as a start. 
The growers must be paid ‘a reasonable 
but very low price for the cull fruit, and 
as the trade increases this will be regu- 
lated by the conditions that arise, and 
other factories built. 

Citrus fruits alone may be used at first, 
both separately and in combination. 
Orange P ie is now known in a very 
limited degree, but that of the pomelo or 
grape fruit isnot. The two when mingled 
are delicious, and the addition of pine- 
apple juice makes a combination that is 
the best fruit punch I ever tasted. Of 
course sugar is to be added and a little 
water in making it to suit the fancy. It 
would not be necessary to add the sugar 
at the factories because this would add 
greatly to the expense, and by having 
the juices in their natural state the degree 
of sweetness would be left entirely to the 
consumers’ notions. 

Oranges may be crushed and pressed 
with their skins on, but the pomeloes 
would make a better juice treated inthis 
way, their pulp only being put into the 
press. Pineapples would need to be pared, 
probably, and ground into a pulp before 
pressing out the juice. 

There might be a valuable fertilizer 
made from the seeds, for they contain 
phosphorus and other plant food. ~ 

I have thought of Miami, Florida, as 


Value of Fruit Juices 


As far back as history goes the use of 
the juice of fruit has been mentianed, 
especially that of the grape. Wine 
seemed to be a common beverage among 
the ancient nations, and later cider made 
from apples and pears was used in the 
same way. While it is quite certain that 
the larger portion of the juices from fruits 
was then made into alcoholic prepara- 
tions, not all of it was so treated, for there 
are descriptions on record of the boiling 
of fresh grape juice into eg by the 
Jews and other nations. Thus prepared 
it could be kept during the entire year. 
It is also probable that these people knew 
how to sterilize and prevent fermenta- 
tion of the juice in other ways than as 
syrup, for wines that did not intoxicate 
were certainly used, if the records are 
understood. 

During more recent times the fermenta- 
tion into alcoholic forms seems to have 
been the universal method for the use of 
fruit juices, except as they were drunk 
fresh from the press. Not until the last 
few decades has this been changed to any 
considerable extent. Canning the whole 
fruit, and sometimes the juice of various 
kinds, has beén a common practice for 
over fifty years past, and that was a great 
advance. But not until about twenty- 
five years ago did the real preservation 
of grape juice and a few other fresh fruit 
juices in the natural state beginin earnest. 
Yow there is a most extensive and flour- 
ishing manufacture, trade and consump- 
tion, of sterilized grape juice especially. 
This is a most fortunate thing for the 
grape growers and the consumers of the 
product as well. It practically extends 
the season of the possible use of fresh 
grapes throughout the entire year, for 
the juice is their only really valuable part. 
The glutting of the markets and losses 
toboth growersand dealersare very largely 
avoided. The consumers can have the 
benefits of one of the most delicious and 
healthful of nature’s foods. : 

There is an awakened interest in the 
preservation of sweet or fresh apple 
cider. Various ways of psi. it with 
chemicals and other things have long been 
used but without any real success, for 
they either fail to prevent fermentation 
or make the cider unhealthful. Killing 
the germs by heat and sealing in air tight 
containers is the only safe and practical 
way. A new method includes the elimi- 
nation of a large part of the water by 
freezing, thus concentrating the juice, 
and then sterilizing by heat, that does not 
cause the cooked taste that boiling does, 


—_——_-$ 
Budding Nut Trees 
Is it very difficult to bud the pecan? 
When is the time to do.it? How should 
one proceed, etc.? L wish to bud from 
budded stock onto seedlings of oe 
shell variety.—N. Allen Travis, N. C. 


Reply: Budding the pecan and all 
trees is very difficult except by those 
who have given it special attention. It 
is done in late summer time. There are 
publications on the subject by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D.C., that may be had on application. 





——--_—_ 

Dear Sir:—Will you kindly let me know 
if the new J. H. Hale peach is as good as 
advertised and will it be a success planted 
in Yakima Valley? I wish to plant a new 
orchard.—Alonzo O. Brewer, Washington. 


Reply: There is no doubt about the 


and then bottling it. By adding water % Suitable “gas to build a factory for new Hale peach succeeding in the Yakima 
the cider can be restored to so near its = such products as have been de- Valley. It is a fine yellow freestone 
scribed. There are citrus fruits and pine- variety and the trees bear well. 


natural state that it is in all respects 
equal to that fresh from the press. This 
would help in the solution of the great 
question p Fond roduction of the orchards 
and put to g use the lower grades of 
apples. Peaches, pears, plums and berries 
could be treated in the same way when 
gluts occur, or they might be grown 
aeetially for this purpose. 

n the milder parts of this country there 
are large quantities of citrus fruits and 
Pineapples that are of small size, poor 
color, or otherwise unsuitable for sending 
to market at a profit. Many of the best 
Oranges and pomeloes drop from over- 
Npeness. Sometimes pineapples get too 
tipe to bear shipment, or the markets are 
glutted and there is little or no profit to 

e growers. This is true of all these 
Tuits in some a almost every year. 
Sudden cold spells occur that. cause the 
Tut to freeze and the crops are lost in 
part or even entirely.» These facts afford 
00d opportunities for the manufacture 
of fruit juices that could be sold to the 

t trade in this country and abroad: 

ere is a very little done in utilizing the 

pped oranges. in this way, but nothing 
that might be called a real business. The 
Wices of the orange, pomelo and pine- 
‘pple are all that they contain that is of 
Yalue as food or luxuries. To place this 
foduce within reach of the consumer in 


—_o—_—_——- 
Virginia Versus Florida 

I am considering going into fruit grow- 
ing and have been contemplating two 
propositions. The first is to purchase a 
farm in Virginia and grow apples, the 
second is to grow oranges and grape fruit 
in Florida. 

Would you be kind enough to answer 
the following, as I know you have had 
large experience and know about both 
places: 

Which should be the more profitable? 
What should be the probable profit per 
cent. on capital? 

Which should be the simpler to take up, 
for one without any experience; and how 
do freight rates affect each proposition? 

Which is the healthier climate? 

What are the disadvantages of the two 

with regard to pests, mosquitoes, sand 
fleas, red bugs? 
What chance has one in either without 
farming experience, who has a fair idea 
of the necessity of proper cultivation, 
growing only best -sorts, spraying, fer- 
tilizing, fruit grading and packing, etc.? 
Theroetically, would be financially in 
position to handle project properly on a 
moderate scale. : 

In Florida ‘fruit may be sold through 
exchange at nomiast charges. In selling 


apples in abundance not far distant to 
begin the business at least. Time and 
experience would show the way to go 
orward.—H. E. Van Deman. 


——_0---——-= 


Answers to Inquiries 
Cultivated Huckleberries 

Can you tell me if the wild plains blue- 
berry, or (as sometimes called) huckle- 
berry, can be cultivated in garden rows 
like the currant, etc. 

How can it be peorantet* Is there 
any bulletin treating of its cultivation 
printed by the government? ~ 

It grows abundantly here in the wild 
state, but so far as I know has never been 
‘‘domesticated.”’ 

Shall be very glad for any light you can 
‘give me on its cultivation. 

Will explain that all blueberry lands 
are owned and operated by carning 
factories so that it is a hard matter for 
the ‘‘natives’’ to procure enough for home 
supplies, thus it would be a great help 
to us to know how to Rropa ate and grow 
them in the garden.—C. A. Campbell. Me. 





Reply: The cultivation of the huckle- 
berries, blueberries and cranberries is 
something that has engaged the attention 
of many. progressive fruit growers for a 
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apples have farmers any such associa- 
tions, or do apples have to be sold through 
commission men, and are these men reli- 
able? What is their commission? 

In a general way what is your opinion 
of these two schemes? 

I of course recognize the difficulty of 
anyone giving opinions in this way, but 
I would only ask your ideas and am sure 
they will be very helpful to me when I 
decide what to do. 

Should you feel it necessary to make a 
charge for the above information, send me 
re bill and I will settle it by return.— 

awthorn, N. J. 





































Reply: This inquiry isa plain example 
of an effort on the part of one who wants 
to make a change in business, about which 
he is almost wholly ignorant. To change 
from something known to something un- 
known would not be wisdom. To under- 
take citrus growing in Florida without 
some experience would be a bad move. 
There are many persons in the fruit busi- 
ness there now who are making nothing 
out of it. Others who make good profits, 
but for an inexperienced per3on to under- 
take it would be a different thing. 

As to apple growing in Virginia the risk 
would not be so great. It is a safer busi- 
ness proposition, and requires far less 
skill and expense than citrus growing. 
There would be plenty of opportunities 
for an inexperienced person to fail. If he 
was able to adapt himself to the business 
he would be more likely to succeed. 
Much more depends on the management 
than on the reliability of the business. 

Before making any financial move such 
as is contemplated, the enquirer would do 
well to hire out at ordinary wages to some 
successful fruit grower and thus get some 
idea of the practical side-of the business. 

The state of Virginia issues excellent 
reports of the fruit growing industry, 
which may be had by applying to Secre- 
tary Massey at Winchester, Va. , OD receipt 
of $1.00.—H. E. Van Deman. 


———_O— 
The Modern Way 


_ Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I read 
in your publication of March, 1915, about 


















































































“The Masterful Man.” I think your 
article is all right in its way. But I know 
a couple who have battled life’s journey 


together for thirty-eight years. They use 
a different method than you suggest. 
They are not rich, but they can get pork 
from their own barrel, use flour of their 
own wheat, and get their own money from 
the nearby bank. The husband does con- 
siderable dealing in real estate, but he 
never closes up a deal without first con- 
sulting his better half. They mutually 
agree on the plan to pursue and seldom 
make a mistake. 

In this day of progress I believe women 
are superseding many men in many things. 
I believe in teaching the wife business‘as 
well as keeping her shut up in the kitchen. 
—John, Michigan. 

—————-_CoC.—. 
CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead of 


Drugs. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a rp —- instead of resort- 
ing to the usual list of medicines, 

ome truly scientific physicians recog- 
nize and treat conditions as they are and 
should be treated. Here’s an instance: ~ 

‘‘Four years ago I was taken with severe 
gastritis, and nothing would stay on my - 
stomach, so that I was on the verge of 
starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a summer 
cottage near me—a specialist from N. Y.— 
and, as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“‘T kept at it and gradually began to have 
color in my face, memory became clear, 
where before everything seemed a blank. 
My limbs got stronger and I could walk. 
So I steadily recovered. 

“Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 Ibs. My people were surprised 
ot I grew fleshy and strong on this 
















Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human © 
interest. “3 
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Notes From 


Most fruit gardens are deficient in 


Planting Strawberries in October 
The superintendent of Green’s Fruit 
Farms called my attention recently to a 
plantation of strawberries which were 
- planted last October. This is an unusual 
date for planting the strawberry. Most 
people would say that plants set out in 
October would not take root firmly enough 
to prevent heaving out by frost during 
winter, but such has not proved the case 
at Green’s Fruit Farms where the plants 
were protected by a slight covering of 
strawy litter or manure as winter ap- 
proached. Yesterday I visited this plan- 
tation and found it remarkably vigorous. 
A great mass of young plants were made. 
The rows were planted four feet apart 
and yet there was only a slight path of 
vacant soil between the rows owing to the 
vigor of growth. The early spring season 
must however be deemed the safest season 
for planting strawberry plants. 
m—_—_— 
Ringing Trees and Vines to Hasten 
Fruiting 
Every year some one brings up this 
subject as though it were new, whereas 
itis old. It does not pay to cut the bark 
of fruit trees or vines, but it is interesting, 
and we suggest that our readers try it 
upon a single branch of a tree or a single 
branch of a grape vine and watch the 
result. If you will in June cut off the 
bark completely an inch in width around 
a branch of an apple, peach, pear, plum 
or cherry tree, it will affect the growth 
of that branch and induce the formation 
of fruit buds and early fruiting. The 
wound will heal over. The same can be 
done with a grape vine, or you can twist 
tightly a copper wire around a branch of 
a tree or grape vine in the spring-of the 
year. The growth of the branch will 
cause the wire to cut in and sever the bark 
and thus accomplish ringing. If the 
wire is not removed at the end of a year 
it will cut through the branch and the 
branch will break off. 
Fruit Farms Yield Big Profits 
All this and much more was found 
out by the employees of the farm de- 
partment of the Garfield Realty Company 
and the company’s local sales agents. in 
a dozen or more towns and villages in 
western New York, in their tour of in- 
spection of New York farms last week. 
The first trip was commenced from the 
Four Corners, Rochester, early Tuesday 
morning. The route covered farms in the 
vicinity of Spencerport, Holley, Lyndon- 
ville, Medina, Batavia, Bergen, and 
Churchville. Starting with two auto- 
mobiles fully occupied by Rochester 
salesmen, the party was joined by other 
machines and salesmen until it consisted 
of twenty salesmen occupying five cars. 
Some:of the largest orchards in Orleans 
County were thoroughly examined. Or- 
chards were found in Blodics of ten, fifty 
and one hundred acres which yielded 
larger profits than many large industrial 
enterprises in the city. The Clark Allis 
fruit farm was visited, as was also the 
demonstration farm of the New York 
Central Railroad. For several hours the 
members were the guests of the Western 
_New York Farms Company which is con- 
trolled by financial interests associated 
with N. W. Hasley & Company, New 
York bankers. 
——_—O""" 


Berry Notes 


The fruit and vegetable garden require 
richest soils and best culture. Of all 
farm work it pays best for work done, and 
suffers most from neglect. 

Cultivate often. It warms the soil in 
early spring. It allows even light rains 
to penetrate the soil and retains the 
moisture for use in summer. 

Frequent cultivation stimulates an 
early, vigorous growth. The roots strike 
deep into the mellow soil, and the ordi- 
nary drouth is harmless. 

Remove the winter mulch from straw- 
berries. Cultivate between the rows. 
Stir the ground around each plant, re- 

lace the mulch, and large berries, and 

ots of them, may be expected. 

Cultivated berries are less liable to 








injury by frost or drouth . 

t is certain that berries cannot be 
etal profitably at any great distance 
rom.large bodies of water. 





potash. An application of wood ashes 
will supply this: want and is especially 
valuable for light sandy soils. 

In pruning the raspberry and the black- 
berry, cut off the long slender laterals, 
forming an even, well-rounded bush. 
Remove all small weak canes from the hill. 

Severe pruning of laterals will not only 
improve size and quality of fruit, but 
greatly increase the yield. 

——0-—-_— 


Experience Wanted in Strawberry 
Growing 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
is deeply interested in strawberry growing. 
He has grown the strawberry in a small 
way for many years and has succeeded 
to such an extent that he feels assured 
that he can make strawberry growing 
profitable, therefore he has three acres of 
the finest strawberry plants he has ever 
seen. The plants are growing in matted 
rows and are free from weeds and the 
ground is nearly all covered with plants. 
He expects large crops and most beautiful 
fruit. Not having had experience in 
selling strawberries he asks for advice 
as to where the best markets are and how 
to handle the fruit. In other words, he 
would like a nice little book telling all 
about strawberries. 

We happen to have in the office of 
Green’s Fruit Grower a package of books 





on the strawberry, one of which we will 
gladly send to this subscriber, and we 
have a few to send to others without cost 
who may request such a book. 

C. A. Green’s reply is that he has always 
been able to sell strawberries grown at 
Green’s Fruit Farm in the villages sur- 
rounding the fruit farm in every direc- 
tion, some of them being 25 miles distant, 
all reached by the farm wagon or motor 
truck. We never attempt to sell our 
strawberries in the large city of Rochester, 
which is only 12 miles distant, since we 
find we can get a better market in the 
rural towns and among the farmers coming 
and going, who often buy them by_the 
crate, at other times by the quart. I do 
not recall that we have ever shipped any 
strawberries, though we have shipped 
other less perishable fruit. 

But it is not every fruit grower that is 
surrounded by such prosperous villages 
as exist in a circuit of six to twenty-five 
miles from Green’s Fruit. Farm, there- 
fore the man who has three acres is likely 
to have a surplus that he cannot sell near 
home. He should sell all that is possible 
to sell in the neighboring towns and 
villages. What he cannot sell there he 
will be obliged to ship. I should think 
that the coal mining towns would be ideal 
places for selling strawberries, but when 
it comes to shipping strawberries and 
packing for shipment, we must select a 
commission house and feel assured that 
it is an honest house. Then our business 
experience begins. It requires executive 
ability to sell strawberries successfully 
through shipment and through commis- 
sion houses. Those who have been shi 
ping fruit for years have discovered in 
one Way or another a safe and reliable 
commission house or houses where they 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


sreen’s Fruit Farm 


their fruit with assurance that 
they will get a straight deal. I would not 
advise you to send to any commission 
house thatyou do not know something 
about or cannot learn something about. 
If you are selling fruit to Philadelphia 
you can learn through any banker in 
Philadelphia about the standing of any 
house in Philadelphia by writing and 
enclosing a two-cent stamp for return 
reply. 

Nothing is more difficult to predict 
than the yield from a crop of strawber- 
ries. A thrifty new plantation should 
never yield less than 100 bushels per acre. 
It has been thought possible for 500 
bushels to be picked from one acre. 
Sometimes old patches yield only 50 
bushels per acre. Strawberries are always 
liable to be injured when in bloom or 
later by late spring frosts, which some- 
times destroy the entire crop. Strawberry 
growing is a delightful occupation, requir- 
ing promptness of action and industry, 
for there is lots of work connected with 
it and the fruit is of the most perishable 
kind. If the berries are over-ripe they 
are of no value for shipment or even for 
selling nearby. 

I have before me a complaint made of 
a New York commission man who went 
through a certain portion of the country 
soliciting shipments and sending circulars 
quoting remarkably high prices for cer- 
tain fruits. Many fruit growers sent him 
fruit to be sold on 
commission without 
knowing definitely 
anything about his 
responsibility. 

These shippers are 
now in distress ow- 
ing to the fact that 
they cannot get 
money from the 
commission house to 
which they sent 
fruit. 

——————_-0---——- 
Potatoes 

The Cornell, N. 
Y., station reports 
that potatoes and 
meat may be a bet- 
ter food combination 
than bread and 
meat. This would 
indicate that pota- 
toes are a2 more 
economical food 
than wheat flour, 
which is now _ 50 
high in price. The 
use of potatoes is advocated as a means of 
reducing the cost of living at the present 
time. Those who. have thought that 
bread, rice, macaroni, corn meal, or any 
other of the cereal foods may take the 
place of potatoes with meat may need to 
change their minds. 


can —_ 


————_0---_——-- 

How to Apply the Fertilizer to 
Meadows :—The application of plant food 
should be made at the time the seed is 
sown. Modern grain-drills are equipped 
with fertilizer distributing attachments. 
The advantage of applying fertilizers 
with the grain-drill is that this implement 
mixes the fertilizer with the soil at the 
desired depth. 

Available plantfood not only gives great 
help to the grain crop, but nurses the 
tiny clover and grass plants, which grow 
between the rows of grain, giving them 
strength to make rapid, growth as soon 
as the grain is harvested. 

Undoubtedly, greater attention given 
to soil preparation and plantfood supply 
when preparing for the meadow will turn 
a large per cent. of failures into satis- 
factory stands. A small expenditure. for. 


an available plantfood is actually good ~ 


crop insurance, since a good grass and 
clover catch nearly always results where 
special attention is given to this important 
point. fi. 

The Meadow is a Constant Bene- 
factor:—A properly managed meadow 
has an important place in profitable and 
permanent agriculture. Among Egyptian 
relics there are indications that the 
peoples of those early days knew the 
value of allowing their land to. lie in 
meadow periodically. The Roman hus- 
bandman knew the value of his lentils 
which is a form of legume. European and 


American farmers have always valued 
clover and grass in the meadow. With 
good management, this combination not 
only produces good crops, but actually 
benefits the soil. ; 

It is common knowledge that legumes 
benefit .the soil by virtue of their root 
structure. Bacteria that live on their 
roots take considerable nitrogen from the 
supply of soil air and store it in the soil, 
The residues of grasses and low-lying 
clovers, combined with the abundanj 
root growth of both, add a great deal of 
organic matter to the soil. 

Such organic matter binds together 
loose soils and opens up heavy clay allow. 
ing better circulation of air and giving 
additional water-holding capacity, ag 
well as forming a suitable’ home for 
bacterial growth in both.. A well man- 
aged meadow is a great benefactor to the 
farm. The neglected meadow, with no 
attention given to maintenance of its 
fertility, becomes a veritable channel for 
the outflowing of the elements of goi] 
fertility. 

_—0-—_-_———- 
Purchasing Power of Farm Crops 
Dwindling 

Washington, D. C., Feb.—The Federal 
Department of Agriculture has just issued 
a statement showing the purchasing power 
of an acre of farm crops in 1913 compared 
with 1909. While the price per acre of 
several farm crops is shown to have in. 
creased to some extent within the past 
five years the gain in price has not kept 
pace with that of some of the necessities 
used by the farmer. The report shows 
that the purchasing power of an acre of 
wheat in 1909 was 98 pounds of lard while 
it was only 81 pounds in 1913. In 1909 
an acre of wheat would buy 243 yards of 
calico while in 1913 the purchasing power 
was only 178 yards. Forty-nine hoes 
could be purchased with the proceeds of 
an acre of cotton in 1909 while five years 
later the buying strength has decreased 
three hoes. An acre of corn in 1909 would 
buy 79 pounds of coffee and only 59 pounds 
in 1913. Twenty-seven pairs of overalls 
could be bought with the receipts from 
one acre of cotton in 1909 while the pur- 
chasing power in 1913 dropped to #4 

airs. An acre of wheat in 1909 would 
uy two more pairs of brogan shoes than 
in 1913. 
_——0O--"—- 


A FOOD DRINK 
Which Brings Daily Enjoyment. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with af own 
affairs, I will not deny myself the pleasure 
of taking a few minutes to tell of the en- 


joyment obtained daily from my morning: 
cup of Postum. It is a food beverage, not 


a stimulant like coffee. 

“T began to use Postum 8 years ago; not 
because I wanted to, but because coffee, 
which I dearly loved, made my nights long, 
weary periods to be dreaded and unfitting 
me for business during the day. 

“On advice of a friend, i first. tried 
Postum, making it carefully as suggested 
on the package. As JI ha 


so. It looked good, was clear and fragrant 
and it was a pleasure to see the cream color 
it as my Kentucky friend always wanted 
her coffee to look, ‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had 
tried many ‘substitutes’ for Coffee. 1 
was pleased, yes, satisfied with my Postum 
in taste and effect, and am yet, being & 
constant user of it all these | a peries 

“T continually assure my Tiends and at 
quaintances that they will like Postum in 


place of coffee, and receive benefit from: 


its use. I have gained weight, can sleep 
and am not nervous.” 

Name givéiby Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well 
ville,’’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: / 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a cup 


of hot water, and with cream and sugat, ~ 


makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins 


Both kinds are equally delicious and 


cost per cup about’ the same. 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 
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ad always used: 
‘cream and no sugar,’ I mixed my Postum ° 
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Shall the City Man Go on a Farm? 


A Kansas subscriber, thirty years old, 
with a wife and four children, and who is 
working in a store at $95.00 per month 
says he has forty acres of fair land cover 
with a $2,500 mortgage. He wants to 
know if he had better stay where he is, 
work his farm, or buy another farm in 
Virginia at $30.00 per acre. 





Reply: There is no person living who 
could do more in answering the above than 
to give suggestions for the average man 
under average circumstances. Any man 
in these times getting a salary of $1000 
or $1200 a year should stick to his job, at 


least until better times arrive, until 
fnancial clouds disappear. I doubt if 
at any time a man with wife and children 
with small capital could be wisely advised 
to leave a good employer for a new busi- 
ness in which he has not had much experi- 
ence. I have seen so many changes that 





have resulted disastrously that I hesitate 
about advising people to move or make 
changes. 
_ You cannot buy good land anywhere 
in this country for $30.00 an acre, so far 
a3 I know. Do not buy land anywhere 
unless you have seen it and know just 
what you are buying, for much land has 
been sold in this country that is nothing 
but swamp land and worthless, or moun- 
tain land covered with worthless timber. 
I am in a position to learn that many 
People of the United States are restless. 
Although our people are in better cir- 
cumstances than those of any other 
country in the world, and getting better 
Wages and more steady employment, 
there are thousands upon thousands who 
desire to get. away from their present 
surroundings and enter new forms of 
enterprise. 


If I knew all of your circumstances it 
Would scarcely be possible for me to 
advise you considerately, but since I know 
hardly anything about you or the ten- 
dencies or desires of your wife and children 
or your natural ability, you should not 
expect that I can give you much valuable 
advice, further than to be cautious and 
Slow to make changes, and this advice 

can give every reader of Green’s Fruit 

rower, no matter where he is located or 
what may be his business. : 


My experience has taught me that it is 
Not easy to succeed in any business or in 
any profession. We are apt to look upon 
Successful men as being lucky, as-havin 
attained success quickly wit muc 

ort, but if we knew all the cireum- 


Subscribers who change their residence 
office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. CW 
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find that there was a struggle requiring 
ability, heroism and self-sacrifice in order 


to win success. 





Wants Advice About Planting a 
Commercial Orchard 

A young man with small capital, who 
needs outdoor work to gain his full vigor 
of health, desires to buy a low priced farm 
in the eastern or middle states on which 
to plant a small commercial orchard, and 
asks for advice. 





Reply: I am not in favor of buying a 
cheap farm for any purpose, for generally 
speaking cheap land means poor land, and 

et good farms can be*bought in Ohio, 
New York and Pennsylvania for $100 per 
acre and sometimes for less, depending 
somewhat upon the condition of the house 
and barns. There are many good farms 
offered in the daily papers of cities like 
Rochester, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
Washington. 

Your difficulty would seem to be lack 
of capital. If you are depending entirely 
upon the commercial orchard you must 
figure that there will be but little income 
for the first ten or fifteen years. You 
should figure out how you would stand at 
the end of say ten years with an orchard 
that had yielded no profit up to thai date. 
You would have to pay taxes and expenses 
of living and bills for labor and other 
expenses not easily brought to mind, 
therefore the man who has to buy a farm 
and plant the trees must be sure to have 
sufficient capital before he starts. 

My experience is that books on fruit 

owing, while they. give suggestions, can 

o but little more and should not be relied 
upon. I had rather spend a day with 
some successful fruit grower talking about 
fruit growing than to read the most 
valuable book on the subject. 

‘Look before you jump”’ is a good motto 
in any enterprise. Consider all the draw- 
backs and difficulties. I do not advise 
any friend to plant a commercial orchard 
except in localities where the fruits he 
intends to plant succeed. I mean by this 
buy land in a fruit growing section where 
other orchardists have succeeded. A fruit 
farm is more likely to be profitable where 
it is surrounded by numerous other pro- 
fitable orchards than is the isolated 
orchard outside of the fruit growing belt. 
Buyers of apples will flock to the place 
where apples are grown largely and will 
neglect the solitary orchard unknown to 
the buyers. 

——_0—-——_—— 


The Connecticut Board of Agriculture 
is authority for the statement that there 
is not-an abandoned farm in that state at 
the present time, the demand for yvege- 
tables, tobacco, small fruits, poultry and 
other farm products having brought back 


-into use land that was long neglected. 


As a result of this improvement in agri- 
cultural conditions, there is a steady 
appreciation in farm values throughout 
that state. This will be the story of 
farming in all the Eastern states: when 
the possibilities.in supplying the home 
markets with fresh. farm products are 
better understood by the men ‘on the farms. 


Green's Fr t Grow 


Neighborizing the Farmer 
_ —_ most significant _ 


one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a “city convenience” 
the farms of the country were so 
many separated units, far removed 
from the centers of population, 
and isolated by distance and lack 
of facilities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached 
out beyond cities and towns, it 
completely transformed farm life. 
It created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remot- 
est villages and isolated places 
into direct contact with the larger 
communities. 


Today; the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


&” One Policy 
















direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances be- 
tween farms are reckoned in miles 
as the crow flies, the telephone 
brings every one as close as next 
door. Though it be half a day’s 
journey to the village, the farmer 
is but a telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always rec- 
ognized rural telephone develop- 
ment as an essential factor of 
Universal Service. It has co-op- 
erated with the farmer to achieve 
this aim. 

The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 








SAFETY FIRST 


IN YOUR VINEYARDS and around yourORCHARDS. SUPPORT your grape vines 
NEW IDEA” ts, NEVER BREAK—NEVER 

UT—NEVER NEED REPAIRING OR RESETTING. They save gra: 

growers thousands of Dollarsannually. They ore Oe PRACTICAL, and EVER- 


ERLASTING post. 


Wherever introduced, 





Buys a complete outfit for | thousands are sold. The only PRAC- 
NEW IDEA” 





TICAL cement post ever invented. 
There is a WONDERFUL OPPOR- 








DEMAND is greater than the SUPPLY. Investment 


We want a representative in every section 
ub they Undeed Sentane, A COMPLETE 7 FOOT POST 


mm for free booklet, ‘‘Story of the New FOR 30 cents. PROFITS 100%. 
lea.” 


‘NEW IDEA POST MOLD CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 





TUNITY in every community to 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Any weather, anywhere—if you have 
to camp away from the house, or in the 
camp-house, you can enjoy good sleep- 
ing. Carry your 
and rolled to a small bundle. 


PERFECTION Pneumatic 


Mattress with a Sleeping Bag 


is always soft—its body is air. 
always dry, being impervious to damp- 


r. 
The Perfection is made of the best 


aged, you can easily repair. 


what owners write about their great 
satisfaction with the Perfection Pneu- 
matic Mattress and Sleeping Bag. 
Write today! 


x Pneumatic Mfg. Co. 332,17 Sires 


bed with you, deflated 
The 
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It’s always comfortable, in any 
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l and lasts a lifetime, 


rated catalog of many advan- 
nt on request. Let us show you 
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FRUIT PACKAGES 


Peach, Truck and Berry Baskets, Berry 
Crates, Apple Boxes, Ladders, etc. 
Write tor Catalog 
C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 

E Baltimore, Md. 





Melo 


ever tasted. My own seed and full directions with 


10 cent package. 


P. J. JERSEY, WEST PARK, OHIO. 


; | 
How to destroy the insects | 
and raise all varieties of the | 
most delicious melons you 





THE BERLIN QUART A white package which 





OUR SPECIALTY 


insures highest prices 
for your fruit. Write for 
1915 Catalog showing our 
complete line, and secure 
your Baskets and Crates 
at winter discounts. 


The Berlin Fruit Box 
Company, 
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a half acre of land, in not growing encugh 
small fruit to supply his family with choice 
berries throughout the season. 

Fruits are a necessity, not a luxury, from 
the standpoint of ideal conditions of 
health, and should be on the table in every 
home. A few rods of land will produce 
bushels of choice fruit, if properly cared 
for. A small bed of strawberries, a few 
short rows of raspberries, a half dozen 
currant and gooseberry bushes will yield 
a rich harvest of luscious berries. 

We will discuss the proposition on a 


"| larger scale: 





ter and our supply of horses being so large. 
Harvester Co., of Chicago. 


SSI NOEL SOO ce: 
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SMALL FRUITS. AND, THEIR MAN- 
AGEMENT 
Prof. E. F. Hitchings, Maine College 
of Agriculture, in ‘*Better 
Farming”’ 
There is no excuse for a man, who owns 


' a 
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have a good humus content, so as to retain 
moisture, be free from witch grass and 
weed seed. 

Soil Preparation—The great secret of 
success lies in the correct preparation of 
the soil, before the plants are set. The 
land should have been under cultivation 
for at least two years from the sod. Plow 
in late fall, just before freezing, turning 
it lightly, as deep as it has been previously 
plowed. Apply a good coat of barn man- 
ure. Cultivate it with a disk harrow, and 
leave until spring. As soon as it is in 
condition to work, go over it with a cut- 
away harrow, both ways until it is nicely 
pulverized to the depth of at least four 
inches. Mark off the piece in straight 
rows and you are ready for the plants. 


Fertilization—If the land is deficient 
in nitrogen and humus, it would be well 











Motor Trucks for Farmers and Fruit Growers. 

While we have at Green’s Fruit Farm about twenty horses, our superintendent suggested that we get 
| a motor truck, which did not seem to me a reasonable request, as our roads are not of the highest charac- 
But a motor truck was purchased made by the International 
Word comes from the farm that this motor truck has been of great service 
and that they can easily make two trips with this machine where formerly they made one trip with horse 
oe: This machine will add to the length of trip which we can make in selling our berries. While 

ochester is twelve miles from our fruit farm, Batavia is twenty miles, and yet we sell our fruit at Batavia 
rather than Rochester, owing to the fact that there is not so much competition at Batavia. We also sell 
fruit in LeRoy, nearly twenty miles distant, and to many other towns within a range of two to six miles. 
Heretofore our man must rise from his bed at four o’clock in order to be in Batavia in time for supplying 
|the groceries with their strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, or whatever may be desired to be sold. 
Now he can leave two hours later and arrive just as early. 





Selection of a Site—For ideal eonditions 
we would prefer a gentle slope to the east 
or southeast, although for some fruits like 
the raspberry and blackberry, a northeast 
or even northerly slope would not be 
objectionable. e morning sun is very 
desirable for fruit production. 

Soil—Berries can be grown in almost 
any soil but, as a rule, they take kindly 
to a light loam, or in general terms, a good 
corn land is good fruit land. This must 





Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


be in a fine condition of tilth, be deep, 








UR HAT TO Tit 


UMPS THAT PUM 
Hand,‘Windmill and Power Pumps. House and Cistern Pumps, Tank 
Pumps, Spray Pomps and Accessories for Every Pumping 
HAY UNLOADING TOOLS 
Unloaders, Forks, Slings, Pulleys and Fixtures—and Stayon and 
Rack Brackets, Gate Hangers, Etc, 
Oup EsTaBLiIsHep Lines — DistRIBUTFED BY OVER 25,000 DEALERS 


Door Hangers, Hay 


NA 
YERS 
oe | 


Let us mail you Circulars and Dealer’s Name. 


E BRO. iso ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO. 


ASHLAND PUMP E HAY TOOL WORKS 














Standard Quart Berry 
Baskets 


A good clean basket means a high 
price for the fruit. We have a good 
clean basket for sale at reasonable 
prices. Thisis one of the best brands 
of baskets made. 

Price $2.25 per 500, $4.00 per 1000, 
$3.75 per 1000 in lots of 3000, $3.50 per 
1000 in lots of 10000. You will have to 
order at once as we have a limited sup- 
ply of these baskets, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 











to apply some -hen manure or any good 
commercial fertilizer at the time of cul- 
tivation. 

Fall Care—If strawberries are grown, 
they will need mulching for winter pro- 
tection. Straw is best, unripe marsh hay 
is good, but in any case, the plants should 
be lightly covered. 

Spring Care—As soon as the land has 
warmed up in spring, remove the mulch 
and cultivate freely between the rows. 
This applies to all small fruits, whether 
mulched or not. Apply a good fertilizer 
and cultivate or mulch as the caserequires. 
All old canes should be removed among the 
cane fruits, and any diseased or infested 
parts from «the bush fruits. After the 
fruiting season the strawberry plants 
should be mowed over and the material 
burned, in all cases. 

Insect and Fungous Troubles—There 
are many insect trovbies to be handiea; 
among the most important being cane 
borers, leaf eaters, fruit flies and insects 
affecting the roots. Among the fungous 
troubles may be mentioned, orange rust 
and root-gall of the cane fruits; anthrac- 
nose, mildew, leaf spot, etc. 

Oo-— 


Sweetheart vs. Corsican Strawberry 
Editor C. A. Green:—In the eereas 


Fruit Grower just received is a paragrap 

praising the Sweetheart strawberry. I 
have every confidence in the Fruit Grower 
and C, A. Green, hence I am writing this. 
I do not think there is any variety better 
than Corsican. Some years ago I got one 
dozen plants as a premium with the 
Fruit Grower. I knew as little about 
growing berries then as I did about manag- 
ing a bank or a carpet store. When I 
lived in Rochester, from 1863 to 1874, 
I worked in various capacities for J. J. 
Van Zant in the old Kempshall Mill, later 
the Beehive.’ Well I stuck to it, and 
April 25, 1912, I set out 650 strawberry 
plants, 70th birthday, and during the 
week got 600 more set. 











In October following a new owner 


plowed them all up, but I managed to 
save 1,100 plants. Before I got them 
reset the next spring, 1913, many of them 
had been moved eight times. The new 
location was in wood, oak, etc., in 1912. 
Lastseason I sold$20.44 worth (200 quarts) 
from those 1,100 plants. A hailstorm June 
Ist destroyed most of those left, about 
100 quarts. I have now 15 rows, 70 yards 
long, looking fine; ground 
ready to set 8 rows more, There is not, 
stump or root to bother, and no grass or 
weeds except a little sorrel. I picked 
all my berries and sorted them; took them 
alittle over one mile on a wheelbarrow 
and sold them at 10 cents per quart, 
engaged ahead at that, other berries 
selling 3 to 4 quarts for 25 cents. I carried 
boxes in a carrier, sorted as I picked, 
put the culls in one box. Two boxes were 
together. When five were full I took the 
one of culls out and put the seventh oné 
in its place. My homemade crate held 
24 quarts. The homemade wire carrier 
fitted in top tier, and two boxes at the 
end. I made my barrow very light and 
with springs from a wagon seat at the 
wheelend. It will easily hold two crates 
of berries or two bushels of tomatoes. 

Now if you will tell me in the March 
Fruit Grower how the Corsican can be 
beat, I might try a few plants. 

One more item: Last April I bought 
101 plants of fall bearing strawberries. 
I cut some in two, and 111 lived. June 
Ist and after, I had to go through them 
twice a week and cut the bloom off most 
of them. I picked berries from them until 
November 15th. An ice storm November 
2th spoiled some that I intended for 
Thanksgiving. So I picked ripe straw- 
berries for seven consecutive months, 
from May to November, two varieties. 

I have no land now; I amuse myself 
clearing land for a neighbor. He gives 
me the use of all I clear. I get three and 
four crops a year off some of it in truck.— 
Geo. I. Alling, Va. 








Free Catalog! Shows you bow you 
ree ows you you 
can save money by bu: direct 
from the largest and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 102 New Albany,Ind, 








COOL as a drop of dew 


Hand-woven, soft, durable, comfortable. Good as the 
Svuth American Panama but cooler, lighter, more dres- 
sy. Direct from maker to you $1.50 postpaid. State 
size and send money order. Money refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied. Very stylish for ladies this 
year. MARTIN LOPEZ co., 

P. O. Box 148, F-22, San German, Porto Rico, 

Ret Bank de EB San German. 


AGENTS-200% PROFIT 


Wonderful new washer. No 
rub! 

















Does.a washing in 

fa 1 the \—¥ A id me 
ss than un 

VALS, Lh a seller. 4 "hance to 


make a sale at every home. In- 
expensive. Anyone can afford it, 
Housewives and servants every where 
delighted with it. Write quick fer 
demonstrating sample and territory. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 7570 West St, Dayton, @ 


Get this book FREE 


Tells how you cam now grow mushrooms at home 
in spare time, in cellar, barns, sheds 
etc. Spawn now produced by scien- 


tific methods makes crop = ian 




















Small beds which cost little to start 
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grow. My instructions, based on 20 
years’ experience, used in State 
Agricultural Colleges. Remarkable 
opportunity to add $5 to $20 a week 
to your income. 

A. V. Jackson, 
Falmouth Mushroom Cellars, Inc. 
380 Gifford St., Falmouth, Mass. 
Only Scientific Mushroom Farm in U. 8. 
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TRIUMPH Wo. 65 


FARMERS LOW DOWN CART 


Will carry 4 milk cans, barrel, boxes, 
\. crates, etc. 36 in. Wheels, 3 in. 
N Rims—very strong, all 
steel except platform 
‘and cross 
handle. 


Ze _ Catalog free} 
75 other carts. 



















































,Or write us. 


Swartwout Mfg. Co, — 
85 ateadow St,, CLINTON. NT 
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The Mayflower 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
_ Marvin L. Piper. 


Out on the wooded hillsides 
Where waves the green fern’s plume; 
Among the brown leaves hiding, 
The,Mayflowers sweetly bloom; 
af And through the leafing woodland 
There steals a fragrance sweet, 
Breath of these tiny blossoms 
That the sunbeams warmly greet. 


No sweeter flower blossoms __ 
On the dark green wooded hills 
Or in the pleasant valleys, 
Wate by sparkling rills; 
Fit for a May queen’s crowning, 
Or wreath for a bonny bride, 
It has no peer ’mong flowers 
In all the countryside. 
ie ESE Sa aes 


MICHIGAN FRUIT NOTES 


The Peach Crop and the Cut Worm 
By Calvin Forbes 

For the past few years that we have been 
raising peaches, we have never been 
troubled with the cut- worm. We have 
just made the at that during the 
night the pest climbs the tree and takes 
the very part that we are doting on. 
They eat the bud that is nearly ready to 
blossom as clean as if could be cut with a 
sharp knife. They leave the tree intact 
so that if the ‘“‘early bird catches the 
worm’? next season there is still another 
prospect. 

The grub that works at the root of the 
tree and at the parting of thé limbs, is 
not so considerate of our welfare, for he 
takes the tree unless his haunts are raided 
and he is dug out and killed. For the 
grub the only remedy is to dig him out 
and kill him. For the bud-eater we also 
know of but one remedy. Put a strip of 
what is known as tanglefoot around the 
body of the tree and at the base of the 
Jarger limbs. They cannot get over the 
pitch without getting ‘‘their foot in it.” 

Tangle foot is a pitchy substance that 
can be bought by the quart or pound. 
It is extensively used by grape growers 
in Michigan to prevent the cut worm from 
eating the young buds of the grape. 








Editor’s Note: We have no such 
trouble with cut worms, but they do some 
damage to low growing plants. 

THE PLANTING OF A TREE 

At this season of th2 year, when we have 
emerged from the chilling blasts of 
winter, and begin to see everywhere 
evidences of new life, we are seized with a 
desire to plant trees. 

Think what it means to plant a tree. 
Here is an apple tree that some years ago 
some thoughtful person had a mind to 
plant. Now, each year, it bears twenty- 
five bushels of beautiful apples. I am 
glad that the one, whoever he was, had 
the goodness to invest twenty-five or 
fifty cents in the young tree and give it 
his protection for a few years that those 
who should come after might enjoy the 
profits of his labor. I will in turn do for 
posterity what he did for us. I have 
planted many trees and will plant many 
more, that those who come after me may 
enjoy their fruits. 

_ What is the cost of a row of fruit trees 
compared with the yearly benefits to be 
derived therefrom? 

To take in my hand one beautiful 
Wealthy apple (of which I have a thou- 
sand trees) would more than repay me for 
planting a tree. The ordinary farm crop 
we plant every year. The tree we plant 
once for a lifetime. 

Generations yet unborn will bless the 
man (whoever he may be) for planting 
and caring for the trees that bear the 
Precious fruit. 

MY BIRD HOUSES AND THE SPARROWS 

I have made a number of pretty bird 
ouses and put them in the trees and on 
poles about our house. The blue birds 
tame and seemed to be happy that they 

found so nice a home. 

We rejoiced that the sweet singers had 
appreciated our efforts. We sat on the 
ag and watched them~come and go. 

ow to my disappointment and conster- 
Ration, the English sparrow has taken 
Possession, and the blue birds have dis- 
appeared. 

_thave taken sides with the persecuted 
little sparrow and have allowed him to 
cp about the barn and feed with the 
thickens through the dreary winter, but 
hew he is a trespasser and can have my 
sympathy no more. 
€ may catch some of the numerous 
ose that injure our crops, but when he: 

ves out the sweet singing birds that I 
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As much as I dislike to kill a bird, he 
must: be-shot. from the tops ‘of the bird 
houses: and :leave room for vhe beauties 
that he has driven out. 


—_——_O--—_—-_—- 
How to Make the Quince Tree Bear 


ruit 
Juniata asks Green’s Fruit Grower how 
to make a vigorous quince tree bear fruit. 





Reply: I have generally been success- 
ful in making almost any kind of fruit 
tree come into bearing early by cutting 




















Plant quinces. This splendid fruit for canning 
and preserving should not be left out of the farm- 
er’s orchard. 





back the new growth severely in early 
July. This cutting back of the new 
growth seems to compel the tree to form 
fruit buds. Rapid growing trees do not 
come into fruiting so early as slow grow- 
ing trees. 





Oo-_—— 
STRAWBERRY GROWING 


Tested and Approved Fertilizers 
Mixtures for Yield and Fruit Quality 


The New York Cornell station recom- 
mends for strawberry fertilizers a mixture 
containing 3 per cent. of nitrogen, 7 per 
cent. of available phosphoric acid, and 
9 per cent. of potash. The mixture may 
be made up variously, and the percentages 
a | be secured as follows: 

itrogen.—Use 25 to 50 pounds per 
acre of: A-150 to 300 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or B-125 to 250 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia, or C-250 to 500 pounds of 
dried blood, or D-5,000 to 10,000 pounds 
of stable manure. 

Available Phosphoric Acid.—Use 55 
to 110 pounds per acre of: A-550 to 1,110 
pounds of bonemeal, or B-375 to 7£0 
pounds of dissolved bone, or C-450 to 900 
pounds of dissolved rock. 

Potash.—Use 70 to 140 pounds per acre 
of: A-140 to 280 pounds of muriate, or 
B-140 to 280 pounds of sulphate, or C-550 
to 1,100 pounds of kainit, or D-1,400 to 
2,800 pounds of wood ashes. 

The same station reported the results 
of a co-operative test of a large number of 
fertilizers for strawberries with growers. 
The fertilizers used were the sulphate and 
muriate of potash, dissolved rock phos- 
phate, ashes and nitrate of soda. These 
were used singly and combined, and in 
varying amounts. 

The fertilizers were applied to young 
plantations in spring after the first tillage 
and before the plants bloomed, a year in 
advance of the recorded crop. The 
materials were scattered alongside the 
row, within a few inches of the plants, 
and were cultivated in. 

The soils upon which the tests were 
conducted varied from gravelly loam 
through meadow land to black much 
Some contradictory data were secured on 
the different farms and plats, but on the 
whole there was considerable uniformity 
of results. 

The fertilized plats in 55 experiments 
yielded on an average 5,197 quarts per 
acre, or about 2,000 quarts above the 
average, thus showing the great value of 
manuring the strawberry bed. The pot- 
ash and phosphatic fertilizers were much 
more effective than nitrogenous fertil- 
izers, especially on lands well supplied 
with humus, like muck soils. 





'Green’s Fruit 


: Grower 


The fruits grown with these fertilizers Just as Well 
were better colored, better flavored and. < ‘‘So -you’ve lost your nice pussycat 
firmer. The nitrogenous fertilizers, in=“since’° 1 was here last!’ sympathized 
cluding heavy applications of barnyard grandma; ‘“‘too bad! Of course, you miss 
manure, gave too much growth of vine, him dreadfully, don’t you?” 
and the fruit was softer and of inferior ‘‘Well, yes,’’ 6-year-old John assumed 
quality. It is suggested that in these a look of chastened sorrow; “but then, 
experiments the good tillage given prob- grandma, since I’ve heard so much about 
ably supplied sufficient nitrogen in most this germ business I try to think it’s just 
instances. as well!’’ 





| International Motor Truck 
_ Adds to Your Profits 










[* the way you are now handling your fruit crop, 
*% you may have reached the limit as far as profits 
are concerned. No doubt you have no objection 
to making more money out of it, but you do not 
_see how. 

Then here is a way. Do as hundreds of fruit growers 
and thousands of men in all lines of business have done, 
and — get an International motor truck to help you. 

An International motor truck will boost your fruit profits by 
handling your fruit rapidly at the right moment, carrying it to the 
best market most economically. It will do all your light hauling 
and delivering, save your time on the road and : 
keep down your hauling expense. 

You can uy either the famous Model *M” 
International for 1,000-pound loads, or the new 
Model “*E”’ for loads of 1,500 pounds. Both 
are made with plenty of clearance for any coun- 
try roads, with solid tires, simple mechanism, 
built for long, hard service. Any style body 
can. be provided. EXHIBITS | 

We will tell you where you may see an Intere || LIEAAAtapes 
national truck and send you a complete cata- 
logue. . Drop us a line. 









































CARPENTRY 
on the FARM 


‘““SHORT CUTS TO GOOD 
CARPENTRY ON THE 
FARM” is the title of a 







































































en New, Free Book 
2 f 
oa ~ au showing twelve (12) hard jobs 
1 <gets4 Be in house and barn construction 
~4*tsecee|| and telling how to make them 
dead easy. 

WALL Every man and boy who is at al} 
CONSTRUCTION “handy with tools” should get this 48-page 
SILL TO PLATE nee. secon it oe roe gy ee wares 

ea along lines of practical utility. It is Volume 
ee of the CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, and 
g like its companion ‘volumes is authoritative. 
a There are 14 condensed and practical chapters 
/ a on framing—10 on house work, and 4 on barn 
> work — with detail drawings and plain and 
5 understandable téxt explaining the operations 
; ful and the Soon © free pg ae. 
5.4" ron iumber, 
a — telling you which ie best for costal kinds of work. 
SrVvooiwsG . 
poe ee WE WANT THIS COUPON 
| © sme ; ae? and ship it to us; we will do the rest & 
Mt. cheerfally. Jf m ck 
ae yes wae me So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass'n. 3 
WALL PLATE. Pocke Ne. 4 ie Please address nearest office: J 
hghhehihide 20, the, Fis aaa Please send me Vol. 36, Cy- 
Sel- p82, he, Big | press Pocket Library, being the — 
7 ! they're yours. book entitled “Short Cuts téo 
ial Good Carpentry on the Farm” 
—FREE. § 








R.F. D—Tom | 


State. : |} 


























Lowest Prices 
Ever Made on 
World's wee 


Reduces cost of 


EDWARDS Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 


Makes Rust-Proof Roofin 
wards Metal Shingle, Rooting. Ee 
ae: Edwards ape ie Steel Premed Stand 


ing Sea yy oe 

Siding, rs “net the espace 0 = rs caps: 

lio on oT is exposed 
om toT est Galva Corrugated 

vanized steel, bend it back and forth 





interlocking Device 
Prevents Warping, eeenwer Break- 
ing. Protects Na if Holes—nails are 
driven through under layer not exposed 
to weather. No special tools or ry 
ence ne to lay—anyone can do th 
work—lay over fe shingles if you wish. 


Reo Steel Shingles 
Cost Less; Outwear 3 Ordinary Roofs 
No matter what kei kind - a building you have in mind 
Se DS Tightcote 


Edwards 
“Grip-Lock 


made othe 


Peele enuue 


a TO) tion ever made. We : ie 
sell ae OF epositia and save you all i 


§n-between dealers’ 
FREE Roofing Book 
We simply ask the =” Manufacturing Co., 

504-554 Pike 5 


Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Please sen 7 TREE samples, 


ey in "Prices and World’s 
reatest Roofing Book No, 654 





Don’t Cut Out 
ASHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 


AB 


SORBINE 
will remove them and leave no blemishes. 


TP ADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 

Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked, $2abottle delivered. Book 6 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR. the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Varicose 
a Varicosities. _Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 

ruggists or delivered. Will tell more if you write. 


w. v3 YOUNG, P. D. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 


EASY Garden Cultivator. No wheels. New 
principle. Only $1.50. Cir. free. 
GLIDE N. McASLAN, Bruce, Wis. 











Men of keen Siecretion 
appreciate the many dif- 
ferences which distinguish 


Cutaw 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


It is a significant Curaway (CLARK) 
fact thatagricultur- tools. Send for new 
al colleges, state ex- catalog, and ask your 
periment statio dealer about them. 
and college - train If he doesn’t sell 
men buy Curaway CuTAWAY (CLARK) 
(CLARK) farm im- machines us. 
plements. You Weshipdirectwhere 
rshould atleast know we have no agent. 
There's a style and size for you 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
865 Main Street 
PIER 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Progressive Curiosity 


A hen stood on the garden lot, 
Whence ail but her had fied, 

And didn’t !eave a planted spot 
In the early onion bed. 

With vim she worked, both feet and legs, 
And the gardener says he bets 

She was trying to-find the kind of eggs 
On which the onion sets. 


S aaain eee 


Making Four Hundred Dollars a Year 
Outside of School Hours 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 
ANY a rural school teacher would 
be proud of a four hundred dollar 
salary. There is one woman in 
a =f) Maine who beside her school 

work is able to make this amount. 
She does it by raising currants and onions. 
The story is so simple that it does not 
seem worthy of belief. When this young 


SOO <5. 5@ 





she plows the ground thoroughly and 
harrows it until the dirt is very mellow. 
After she has gone over the piece with a 
disc harrow, she takes a tooth harrow to 
break up the lumps in the dirt. After 
the harrowing, a brush made of bushes is 
run over the land to smooth it down. 
A ton of commercial fertilizer is spread 
broadcast of the piece and harrowed in. 
This work, the getting ready of the land, 
is all that she has to hire done for her. 
Onion seed can be sown very early, for 
it suffers no disadvantages from frosts. 
She usually plants the seed with a hand 
seeder. The rows are put about a foot 
and -a half apart. To get the rows 
straight, she measures the piece at each 
end and drives stakes in to go by, but the 
rest of her work is done with her eye. 
After the seed is sown nothing neéd be 
done to the bed until the seed comes up 











The above photograph illustrates a parable given by Christ of the sower who went forth to sow, 
some of the seed falling by the wayside, and the fowls came and devoured them u»; some fell on stony 


places, where they had not much earth, and forthwith the 
earth, and when the sun was up they wore scorched, and 
And some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung up and chok 


sprung up, because they had no deepness of 
had no root they withered away. 


cause the 
them. But other fell into good 


ground, and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold. 





lady had graduated from school and was 
ready to begin life’s work, she decided to 
be a school teacher. She ‘wished to go to 
the city where she might have a chance 
to make a name for herself and earn a lot 
of money. Fate, as some would call it, 

seemed to be against it. Her mother was 
an invalid and when she told her of this 
ambition it made her so unhappy that the 
daughter decided that she must for a time 
at least stay at home with her. She 
applied to her school board for a position 
to teach, and was given a school near her 
home. 

Now this young woman was ‘not like 
many in our country, content to remain 
idle after school hours and during the 
vacations, but she began at once to look 
about her and see what she could do to 

take up her time and earn some extra 
money. She decided to try raising cur- 
rants and onions for the local-markets. 
Now she has an acre of onions and does 
the entire work herself, after school ho 
and on Saturdays. Her methods are the 
most simple. 

The land on the place is.of sandy loam, 
which she found could be adapted to 
growing onions as well as cucrants. First 


and then begins the hoeing. Weeds 
appear to be persistent in onion beds and 
a lit‘le work has to be done at least every 
other day. She has a hand cultivator 
that is made after the style of a hoe that 
works well between the rows, and saves a 
lot of hand work. If the land seems dry, 
she puts on from time to time wood ashes 
for these have a tendency to draw mois- 
ture. Sometimes instead she takes fer- 
tilizer, and other times lime mixed with 
ashes. 

When the crop is almost fully grown, 
and the tops are large, she rolls the tops 
with a wooden roller, pressing them to 
the ground, for she finds that this has a 
tendency to make the onions grow rather 
than the tops, by sending the nourishment 
into them. 

The onion crop is harvested the last of 
September and she gets about 400 bushels 
to the acre. These are sold readily at 
the market for a dollar a bushel. Though 
her currants are incidental to the onion 
patch, she is able to get about $50.00 per 
year from a small lot of bushes, having 
sometimes 500 quarts in one season. 


Don’t Buy a Gam 
Stove Until ‘a 


0.00, $20. 

.00! Some of them live right 
near you. Ask for their nameg. 
at the same time that frre ry write for the 
ad Free Boo! t now, 

Aan youre “an this book. Protect 
yourself against exorbitant stove and , 
pom dg Learn how to save —< 


ig gua: 
direct ated the one pee tee = whine 

Don’t pay big prices just se you 

want credit, Simply write us and 
pd id give you better time terms—and 
you factory prices, too. GET 

BOOK AT ONCE! 
for 316 


A Kalamazoo 


“* Direct to You 








THE CCST 


‘/. With the Farmers} 
= oon Tile Machine 


pea 


Man _ or boy makes 
band or power, 


Save 75% Wi Shed! 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Direct from factory to Drain book com 
taining much valuable information ree. Write 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 0. 
St Johns, Michigan, 





Over 10,000 Sold 
Past Season 


The only garden cultivator on 
market, that you can set it any depl 
you wish, so that it stirs the soil j 
the depth rou want it to. Thet 
wheels holds it, just that depth 
down the row. © between the r0 
or astride the row. Runs 30 perce 

easier than any other 
tivator. Write for spe 


“yy 
vi) The Sohaible Mfg, 0 


AGENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days . 





pro wor’ 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2370 West St., Dayton, { 


Where Opportunity 
Knocks Every Day 


*‘Where Opportune Knocks Twice” is an inte 
ing book on California, published recently by 8 ¥¢ 
known author. It tells the remarkable results in 
great state, and the San Joaquin Valley in particu 
Facts and figures are given, proving that in # 
great valley, opportunity not only knocks twiet 
every day in the year. 

Among some the impression prevails that thee 
portunities in the San Joaquin Valley are only 

those of abundant means. The contrary, how? 
is true, for the most successful farmers are 
who began with modest capital. Some means, 
course, are required. The same opportunities 84 

ou, as the San Joaquin Valley always has respon 
liberally to those who know how to get the most 
of its productive soils. This productiveness has® 

possible the automobile, and along with it, maly 

the same pleasures enjoyed by the ‘‘idle rich.” 

In the winter you are bee aw bound 
fronted with impassable road 

Lands within reach of the ot with averagemé © 

Values arelower than in many sections less invit 

The opportunities are worth investigating. © 
for our descriptive folders. They are free. 

C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agenh, 
A. T. & S. Fe Ry» 2241 Railway Exchange, Chie 











High Cost OF Living Reduce 


END YOUR NAME and a 
dresses of 5 friends and soccive FREE byre' r 
RECEIPT BOOKLET sh: ew to save half 
on-‘many articles of ve the best. Ad 
‘Mrs. W.T.PRICE, 1802 Penn A: aii 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Goeents Fruit 
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Blackberry Culture - improved by having a cover crop of some 
In selecting a site for a blackberry kind on it through the winter season, and 
plantation, the most important considera- land plowed and sowed to a crop of 
tions are the moisture of the soil and the legumes in the spring and summer is not 
accessibility of a market, says U. 8. only ag 8 but it improved in its 
Bulletin. ‘Fhe blackberry is a tender fertility. Land left naked through the 
fruit, the keeping qualities of which are hot season of the year becomes sun- 
seriously affected by jarring over rough burned and is thereby made less pro- 
roads. It is, moreover, essential that ductive. r : 
the berries should be placed on the market Soil well pulverized before the crop is 
as quickly as possible after they are Planted is much more productive than 
picked if they are to command a good cloddy land or any land left with an un- 
price. The best land is a deep, fine, even ae because the plantfood 
sandy loam with a large supply mf humus @lready in the land is made more accessible 
and abundant moisture at the ripening 20d the little root feeders which literally 
season. On the other hand, the plants fill the ground can better gather nourish- 
are often killed if water stands on the ment from both earth and air. Land 
plantation during the winter. thoroughly plowed and thoroughly pul- 
The year before the establishment of verized before planting is not only ren- 
the blackberry plantation the land should dered more fertile from a natural stand- 
be planted with a cultivated crop. This point, but is in far better condition to 
insures the thorough rotting of the sod receive whatever artificial fertilizing one 
and will help to destroy the cutworms and may wish to apply. 
other insects injurious to the young os 
plants. The soil should be plowed to a General Planting Rules 
depth of about nine inches in the spring 1, Never plant a seed deeper than four 
and a thorough harrowing should be given times its size. Look carefully at the 
the whole field before the plants are set. .oods 
This is usually done asearlyin thespring 9 Don’t sow if a rain is coming up, 
as the land ean be properly prepared put if one does come, cover with news- 
: papers, held in place by twigs or stones. 
3. Don’t sow in a high wind, unless 
you want the seeds blown away. 
4. Pulverize the soil. Try using an 
old kitchen strainer, or buy a small sieve. 
5. Press the soil firmly with a thin 


oard. 

6. Water lightly with the finest of 
sprinkling cans—don’t use the hose. 

7. Should the sun be very hot, cover 
with newspapers, but be sure to remove 
them before sundown. 

8. Before planting soak perennial seeds 
for twenty-four hours; this hastens ger- 
mination. 

9. Do not soak seeds of annuals. 

10. Sow evenly, and don’t be afraid to, 
thin out when the young plants are about 
two inches high.—Exchange. 
0 
PLANTING NUT TREES 











The earlier the plants are set the larger 
the proportion that live and the better 
their growth. The roots should be set 
deeply for the canes break easily if the 
coonee “ay rag be Se yinersy se 
round. e tops shou e cut back to a 
ie inches or less in length. Cultivation Will Add Profits to the Farm in Later 
is necessary and the plants should, there- mae ‘Years 
fore, be set sufficiently far apart to permit Our native nut-bearing trees have been 
of it. treated like many of the other natural 
During the first summer some intercrop resources of the country—exploited, 
may be grown between the rows, which wasted and destroyed until many people 
will greatly reduce the cost of the berry are beginning to feel alarmed at the out- 
field that: year. This should be one that. come. In this age of speed and impatience 
requires constant cultivation and at the to acquire: profits quickly, it is almost 
same time one whose growth will not be impossible to induce young men to plant 
large enough to shade the blackberry nut trees when they will have to wait 
plants. Such truck crops as cabbage and many years to get back any returns. 
potatoes are excellent for the purpose, Yet they should not be deterred from 
while corn and small grains should be planting on this account. There are 
avoided. By the second summer the thousands of farmers. who have no nut- 
plants will be large enough to occupy all trees growing on their land, but whose 
the space and an intercrop will not be soil is highly suitable for growing these 
possible. trees, says Indiana Farmer. Such farmers 
0 oo plant some , wees er, year. 
"here are many rough hillsides and past- 
PROPER PLOWING ures which are now bringing no Seluvea 
Preparation of Soil Necessary to that could be made profitable, were they 
Utilize Its Fertility in Crop planted to nut-trees, especially walnuts. 
Production The beauty of the farm would be greatly 
One writer says: The kind of treat- enhanced by a judicious —_— of nut 
ment land receives at the time of and trees along the fence rows. Any damages 
after plowing has much to do with its done to the crops in the bordering fields 
fertility. Poor soil may be made better will be offset by the value of the trees and 
every time it is plowed, orrich soil may the annual crops of nuts. 
be made poorer, as the case may be. e Our native black walnut is the most 
right kind of plowing at the right time is valuable of all trees for its timber, which 
“manure” to any land. is used for furniture and cabinet making 
No man can plow right who does not and brings the highest price in the market. 
have the right kind of power and the right The large, oily nuts of this tree have a 
kind of implement, and with these neces- fine flavor and always bring a fair price in 
sary equipments in the hands of the right the market. The growing scarcity of 
kind of men land may be cultivated every these trees, the value of the timber and 
year and each year rendered more pro- the nuts, all callattentionto the desirabil- 
ductive: ity of starting groves of this tree wherever 
I do not mean b this that you can crop racticable. Under favorable. conditions 
your land year after year, taking every- Dlack walnut trees are easily grown. 
thing off, and still the land willimprove Judging from the situations they occupy 
or even retain its original fertility. [I in their wild ‘state, they are not over- 
would no more expect my horses to keep particular as to location. On good soil 
fat without feed and attention than [. and under favorable conditions, young 
would expect my land to remain fertile trees will grow from one to two feet a 
without the food and attention necessary Year, and they generally fruit when six 
for it. or eight years old, but, of course, do not 
Deep plowin unlocks and brings up come into full bearing until much older. 
the plantfood that lies down deep in the 0 ol 
hard clay. When these plantfood ele- On Authority 
ments are brought where they come in Two men were hotly discussing the 
contact with light, heat, airand moisture, merits of a book. Finally one of them, 
they sooner or later become: available. himself an author, said to the other: 
Then has not your land become richer? ‘‘No, John, you.can’t appreciate it. You 
Where land is. plowed shallow, there can never wrote a book yourself.” 
be but little plantfood available. Again, “‘No,’’ retorted John, ‘‘and I never laid 
shallow plowing renders land much more. an egg, but I’m a better judge of an omelet 
likely to wash. than any hen in the state.’’—Publisher 
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Make Your Farm 
PAY 


ITH a good prospect of high prices 
for farm products in sympathy with 
the advance now taking place in 

wheat and grains, the coming year should 
be a good one to crowd production, and 
make your farm pay. 


You Can Do It With 
Bradley’s Fertilizers 










































They have been for over fifty years the 
standard by which other fertilizers are 
judged. They have always brought good 
crops and improved the soil. They are 
*“crop producers and cost reducers.’’ Old 
friends will continue to use them. We in- 
vite new ones to investigate their merits. 

Send for descriptive booklet. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


92 State Street, Boston 2 Rector Street, New York 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Etc. 





































\N WANS W 
K Big REECE 


Save Your Horses 


Save Your Cows 
it, postpaid. 


brings i 

you need to do is sim; 
say, send me wy big can 
Corona Wool Fat on 20 days’ 
FREE trial. Use all or part 
of it—test it on one or more 
animal’s suffering from cuts, 
wounds or sore feet of any 
kind. Ifitdon’t do alll claim 
—if you don’t feel perfectly 
satisfied after the test 

. you won’t owe 
me one 


penny. 
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sd that Corona “ 84 
ool Fat is the 

greatest healing prep- 
aration for horses and cows D 


you ever used. ae 


Corona Wool Fat 


is now used by more than 1,000,000:stockmen, horse owners, blacksmiths and 
farmers. It causes no pain, no blistering, no scars. Stops inflammation—cures 
QUIC The only remedy that will 

penetrate a poses hoof and take out 


soreness. grow a new hoof. 


Send No Money--Just a Post Card 


Simply write me,giving your. 
plainly and 


7 
“o 





































name anti address 
I will send you this big can t- 
paid, by return mail. All I ask is, if ea 
after 20days’ trial, that y 50c. 
ee ee 60 and 7 on 
Owe me one cen . Mention 
ment you intend to use jt on. [ 


' 








ou send: me 



































C. G. PHILLIPS, Mgr. , 
THE CORONA MFG. CO.' 
soc — . KENTON, 
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aised Without Milk! 
Her name is “Daisy’’ and her owner, W. A. 
Chapin, Iowa, raised her on Blatchford’s 


°. 
Calf Meal, which costs less than half as muchas 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


An absolute preventive of scouring. Calves 
raised ““The Blatchford Way’’ are heavier, bigger- 
boned and healthier. Known as the complete milk 
substitute since the year 1800. Sold by your dealer 
or direct from the maker. 
See Actual Figures 332°53.°°.7 
sults—that show 
you how to increase your calf profits. Write today. 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 3675 Waukegan, Illinois 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


















ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. 
Diherent from which 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3121 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





Build Your Silo 
Once Only 


Eliminate all chances of blow-downs, de- 
cay and destruction by fire. Do away 
with painting, adjustments and repairs. 
Build for permanency, or in other words, 
build economically. Plan now to erect a 













**The Silo That Lasts for Generations’’ 
Made of vitrified hollow clay tile which will en- 
dure forever, and reinforced by steel bands held 
in the mortar between each tier of tile. Itis 
windproof, decayproof, verminproof and fire- 
proof. The Natco is the best silage preserver 
known, for the vitrified hollow clay tile are 
impervious to air and moisture,and prevent 
freezing. Write to nearest branch for list 

of owners in your State and for catalog T. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
Organized 1889 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Bloomington, Ill. Madison, Wis. 
Huntington,Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Lansing, Mich, 
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LIGHTNING RODS 6%c perift. Best quality soft copper 
cable made. Buy direct. Freight 
prepaid, C. O. D. and 30 days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
comecte tactalling directions. Valuable catalog free. 
ROBINSON & SEIDEL.CO., Box 9, Washingtonville, Pa. 


BAKER’S TRACELESS HARNESS 









“1 | 4 Sef 
| oe BSS) tonsa 
¢s ba GB 
ed ow rig. No WHIFFLETREES—No TRAcas. 
spenaable ithe orchard with special f 
ie in the orchar tn 
for ail low to 


jown work. You can hitch closer to 





your load, plow and cultivate close to the row and 
Save all the worry to man team. No weight 
of whiffletrees for man to lug. Everything clear 
behind team. Use.our outfit and save your trecs. 
; Hichest cridorsement of farmers and fruit growcrs. 
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Helpful Formula for Cleaning Up 
Dairies 
WHITEWASH 
Slack one hundred pounds quick lime, 
and add water up to sixty pounds. To 
each quart of this mixture add five quarts 


of water. Add to this one pound of salt 
dissolved in warm water. Stir well and 
apply hot. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 

Slack one-half bushel unslacked lime 
with boiling water, keeping it covered 
during the process. Strain and add one 
peck of salt dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds ef ground rice boiled to a 
thin paste, one-half pound powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound clear glue 
dissolved in warm water. Mix these well 
together and let the mixture stand for 
several days. Keep the wash thus pre- 
pared in a kettle or portable furnace and 
when used put it on as hot as possible 
with a ‘paint or whitewash brush. 

DISINFECTANTS 

Deadly Poison.—Bichloride of Mercury. 
—Corrosive sublimate, one ounce to eight 
gallons of water. One part to 1000 parts. 
First dissolve the poison in hot water and 
then dilute. Apply with brush or spray. 

Sulphate of Iron.—Copperas. (Cheap 
and good.)—Dissolve as much copperas 
as the desired quantity will hold. Apply 
with sprinkler. Lumps of dry copperas 
are useful for purifying drains. 

After a atable has been disinfected, it 
should be allowed to remain empty several 
days for a thorough airing. . 
All stables from which any animal has 
been removed suffering with a contagious 
disease, such as tuberculosis, abortion, 
mammatis (garget), etc., should be 
thoroughly disinfected. 

__—O— 
Destructive Tent Caterpillar 

The eggs of the apple tree tent cater- 
pillar are apparently about as abundant 
as they have been during the past three 
years. Specimen egg clusters examined 
are in first class condition indicating that 
so far as egg parasites are concerned 
the chances - F full hatch of caterpillars 
are excellent. The insects may later meet 
with destruction in ways other than from 
parasites, but so far as any prophecy is 
possible at this time we may look for 
another year of severe depredations from 
this pest. It is well, therefore, to take 
precautions to suppress thé insect as far 
as possible at the beginning‘of its career. 
Fruit growers especially shouldbe on 
their guard. sharp lookout during 
pruning time will reveal many egg clusters 
and they can be cut off ae burned. 
Spraying dormant trees with lime and 
sulfur or a miscible oil (winter strength) 
is effective in destroying many tent cater- 
pillar eggs as well as the San Jose scale. 
If applied just as buds begin to open these 
sprays are also very helpful in controlling 
plant lice. Both of these sprays are use- 
ful in controlling plant diseases, but the 


| lime and sulfur is preferable from a fungi- 


cidal standpoint. 

Should this preliminary spraying fail 
to destroy all the caterpillars in the egg 
stage, an application of arsenate.of lead— 
3 pounds to 50 gallons of water—imme- 
diately after the leaves are unfolded, is 
practically a specific against the tent 
caterpillars and is also useful in control- 
ling bud moth, canker worm and other 
leaf-eating insects. As it costs but little 
more, lime and sulfur in summer strength 
(one gallon concentrated lime and sulfur 
to 40 gallons of water) should be used as 
carrier for the arsenate of lead, since this 
combination is helpful in still further 
controlling plant diseases. If desired as 
a final precaution against the develop- 
ment of any plant lice which may escape 
the first spraying, a 40% nicotine sulfate 
(Black-leaf 40 or other tob=cco extract 
of like strength) may be added at the rate 
of %of a pint to 50 gallons of the aow. 
All ingredients~ of this 
mixture excepting the arsenate of lead 
are contact insecticides and it is especially 
important that the spraying should be 
thorough so that if any insects are present 








Write now. B. F. BAKER CO.,N 
; 27 Main Sr., Burnt His, N.Y. 


the liquid may be brought in actual con- 
tact with them. . 
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It is also hoped that public spirited 
citizens, improvément societies, granges, 
boy scouts and other organizations in- 
terested in trees and the tidy appearance 
of our roadsides may do what they can to 
destroy ezg clusters or tents of this pest 
early in the season. 

A. E. Stene, Entomologist. 
Oo—_——— 


Advice About Newly Planted Trees 
By C. A. Green 

If the soil has not been firmly com- 
pacted over the roots of newly planted 
vines and trees, press the soil down as 
firmly as possible at once, putting a 
shovelful of loose earth over the surface. 
Throw a forkful of strawy manure or 
litter on the surface of the ground around 
each newly planted vine or tree, which 
wilt hold the moisture better than if you 
poured a pail of water over the surface 
each day. 

If the branches of the tree or shoots of 
the plant or vine have not been cut 













to fruit trees where plowing and cultivat- 
ing is impracticable. I have such a hill- 
side‘at Green’s Fruit Farm. In planting 
the trees I remove the sod and lay it im 
a pile on one side, then I plant the tree, 
pressing in the earth firmly over the 
roots, then I place the sod inverted over 
the surface of the soil where the tree is 
planted, and thus make of the sods a 
mulch to hold the moisture. I stir the 
soil every week or two around these newly 
planted trees so that the inverted sod 
placed there as a mulch may not take root 
and grow. 

Remember that if you have a hillside 
or hill top which is inconvenient for 
ordinary farm crops, this aoa: be the best 
location of all for an orchard. 

_———_0---——————" 
The Vegetable Garden 

No part of the farm brings in better 
returns in proportion to its size than the 
vegetable garden. It should be planned 
and arranged so as to furnish a succession 
of vegetables throughout the season’ A 
great deal of time may be saved and larger 
returns realized if a little thought is given 
to the planning of the garden. Draw a 

lan of it on paper, indicating where each 
ind is to be planted, says Better Farming. 

The garden should be located near the 
house for two reasons, first: making it 
convenient to get the vegetables when 
wanted; second, by having them conven- 














Cherry Blossoms. 





back, it is necessary to cut back each 
branch at least half of its length at once 
before growth begins. 

Newly planted peach trees should have 
their tops cut back more severely than any 
other trees. Remove all the branches of 
the peach tree and cut back the head so 
that it does not stand over two feet high, 
and so that the newly planted peach tree 
looks like a walking-stick. Do not hesi- 
tate to give peach trees this severe cutting 
back. I will stake my reputation on its 
being the correct thing to do. If the top 
of a peach tree is not cut back you cannot 
expect it to live. 

Grape vines, rose bushes and shrubs 
generally should have their tops cut back 
at least one-half. The grape vines newly 
planted should be cut down so as to leave 
only three buds. 

Strawberry plants and raspberry plants 
perish easily when exposed to the sun in 
planting, therefore I carry the plants in 
a pail containing an inch o: twe of water 
which keeps the roots moist, taking out 
only one plant at a.time as I set it in the 
ground. Careless planters scatter these 
perishable plants along in a row in ad- 
vance of planting, which leaves them 
exposed to the sun and wind. You can- 
not expect to succeed if you expose such 
sensitive plants. 

I see of the hillsides of the Rochester, 
N. Y., parks, valuable evergreens and 
shr.rs {.auted in the sod, that is in 
meadows, and they are expected to live 
and to thrive in such uncult. ated fields, 
but an expanse of three to four feet is 
kept cultivated and free from turf around 
each plant. This style of planting in sod 
ground may be adopted success‘ully in 
planting steep hillsides or Other places 


> 


ient, they will enter more largely into the 
daily bill of fare. To be at. their best, 
most vegetables should be used as soon as 
possible after they are gathered. 

In laying out the ground, make it large 
enougn to include the early potato and 
sweetcorn patch. In this way, the ground 
can all be plowed at the same time. 

If the garden is planted in rows wide 
enough apart to admit a one horse cul- 
tivator, it can also be cultivated at the 
same time. Thus requiring much less 
hoeing and it will be easier too. With a 
little hand weeding, the stirring up of the 
soil at frequent intervals, the ground will 
be clean, free from weeds and in good 
growing condition for the vegetables to 
grow fast. This also makes and keeps 
a dust mulch which retains the moisture. 


oO . 





The county expert in Hampden cecur-y, 
Mass., who has had experisnce on some 0 
our best fruit farms, is convinced that one 
of the main reasons why western apples 
from the Pacific Coast look so well is 
explained by the pi.ctice of thinning the 
fruit. He has already induced nearly 
fifty orchardiscs in this county to adopt 
the practice with the idea of not only im- 
proving the grade of the fruit, but to make 
the crop more even by encouraging a 
tendency to full production of fairly large 
crops. The practice would be of very 
little use without pruning, tillage and 
spraying. Owing to the various improved 
methods being called’ into common prac- 
tice in this county, it is claimed thet the 
price of farms in many localities has in- 
creased considerably during the past year 
or two.—From Decemiver 19 issue of Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 
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RAISING SMALL FRUITS 


Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries 


and Blackberries Are Easily Grown 


Small fruits, such as currants, rasp- , 
berries, gooseberries and blackberries are ‘duction. | ; ; ; 
easily grown, and almost every gardener The wise dairyman will keep his best 
finds it profitable to have a few bushes of 
each kind on his place, says the Denver 
Field and Farm. The gooseberry is not 
made as much use of by American house- 
wives as is the case in England, where it is 
a favorite small fruit, but in recent years 
the excellence of its food qualities has 


become recognized. 


On a small place a dozen raspberry 
bushes may be planted without encroach- 
ing much on the garden plot. There are 
several varieties, the most familiar being 
There are also the 
pink and yellow and the blackcap. The 


the red and purple. 
red is for table use, and the black and 
purple are for canning purposes. 

The plants should be set out as early as 
possiblein spring after the ground hasbeen 


plowed, harrowed and worked over until 


it is fine and mellow—almost pulverized, 
infact. Thesoil should have had a cover- 


ing of stable manure dug or forked into it 








and in general have been made rich in the 
essentials of plant food. Both the rasp- 
berry and blackberry are gross feeders, 
almost as much so as the grapevine, and 
require good ground. 

Before putting in the plants they should 
becut back tosixoreightinchtops. They 
should be stuck into the ground as deep as 
they stood in the garden of the grower 
from whom they were purchased. This 
may be readily seen by the earth marks on 
each plant. 

They may be set out in any one of three 
ways—furrows, in hills or according to 
what is called the bush —_. The par- 
ticular system to be employed is for the 
individual gardener to determine for him- 
self, and in doing so he will be guided large- 
ly by the extent and shape of his plot. 

The bush method is probably best adapt- 
edfor asmall place. Furrows are plowed 
six feet apart, and the plants are set in 
them at intervals of about three feet. 
During growth in summer the plants are 
trained into bushes by being pinched or 
cut back. The leading or principal shoot 
should be allowed to reach a height of not 
more than three and a half feet, and all 
laterals should be started near the ground 
and be held back to some eighteen or 
twenty inches in length. The plants will 
be bushy and will present a beautiful 
appearance, but this method calls for con- 
siderable pruning by the gardener. 

_——_O--_-— 
Salt for Asparagus 

Salt on asparagus beds will kill the 
weeds and benefit the asparagus. Kainit, 
or German potash salt,is better than salt, 
but is somewhat more expensive. After 
kainit is applied it should be worked into 
the top soil with a rake. 

O-—---—- 


Simple Method of Storing Lemons 
Proves Effectual 


Following three years of experiments, 
apitol Superintendent Geo. Radcliff has 
perfected a method of storing lemons 
own in Capitol Park by which they may 

e kept in good fresh condition for as long 
& period as ten months or possibly longer. 

The storing plan simply consists in 
placing the lemons in boxes filled with 
sawdust. The boxes are kept where the 
temperature is even, which, in this case, 
1s the basement of the Capitol. 

Mr. Radcliff has several boxes of lemons 
still stored, though they were pieked last 
September and they are in spiendid 
condition. 

Mr, Radcliff says that the best results 
are secured if a short piece of the stem is 
allowed to remain on the lemon. This 





_ Stem seems to assist in retaining moisture, 


he says.—Sacramento Bee. 







| against poor products and diseases. Such 
4a 


oe among the farmers as there ought to be for 
~ | ideal results. Let there be more interest 
| first consideration. 


-| for them to do their best work. We have 
1 found regular meals to be a necessity for 
| our own welfare, and the.same applies to 








Some Dairy Hints=> > 

Cows should be given all the-pure water 
they can drink, not less than twice a day. 
It has a decided effect upon the milk pro- 


cows, and not let the buyer tempt him 
even with a good price. The better the 
cows the better the profits. 

Hot water in the dairy is an essential 
that cannot be eliminated. Nothing else 
will so effectually. cleanse and kill the 
disease germs. Use cold water first al- 


ways. 

ool often chase the cows, not realizing 
the great danger and even cruelty they 
cause. They should be taught gentleness 
toward all animals, and particularly 
toward horses and cattle. - 

Some men are cruel enough to kick a 
cow in the udder, a most dangerous and 
painful proceeding. Such a man ought 
to be kicked into prison for a good long 
term of hard labor. 

Make plans this year to plant a good 
supply of pumpkins, for they are greatly 
relished by the cows. Pumpkins do well 
when planted among the corn. 

The dairy should be flooded with ‘sun- 
shine and fresh air. Both are safe-guards 


lace is much more easily kept clean. 
here is not so many pure-bred bulls 


in improving the herd. A good bull is the 


The cows must be fed regularly in order 


animals. 

Good cows will do a vast amount of good 
towards increasing the efficiency of the 
farm, and poor ones will do equally as 
much towards a things at a stand- 
still. Serub stock of any kind is poor 
management. 

It pays to buy a well made silo. A poor 
one is expensive at any price. Cement 
for this purpose is worthy of consideration. 
One cannot afford to make a mistake in 
silo-building. 

No dairyman should be satisfied with; 
cows that produce much less than 300 

ounds of butter fat per year. Use the 
abcock test and dispose of the poor stock. 

Select a breed and stick toit. Consider- 
able time is required to build up a good 
herd, and nothing is made by continual 
changing. In fact, much time and effort 
is really lost. 

The dairyman who sells cream only 
should keep a good number of pigs to con- 
sume the skimmed milk. They will mean 
a handsome profit at the end of the year. 

The profits of a dairy cow can be antici- 
pated and realized with a greater degree 
of surety than in any other one phase of 
farming. f ' 

——?O--— 
Saving Money 


A r lady has read with interest the 
article in the Fruit Grower, ‘‘How to 
Accumulate Money.’ She has three 
children, the oldest four years. She 
wishes to know where she can invest $5.00 
to advantage and what it will amount to 
in twenty years. 





Reply: The best thing you can do is 
to deposit the $5.00 in some good, sound, 
safe savings bank, in New York state if 
possible, as New York state savings banks 
are safer than those in most other parts 
of the country. Then add to this deposit 
whenever you can spare the money, even 
though you have only $1.00 to deposit at 
a time. 

When I was a boy I inherited $3.00 from 
my grandmother. This $3.00 was the 
starting point. I added to this deposit 
whenever possible, and it was not long 
efore I had a snug sum on deposit bear- 
ing interest. Four per cent is all any 
savings bank can afford to pay in interest. 
There is no danger of a depositor in a New 
York savings bank losing money. 


a 


I have not time to figure out what $5.00 


would amount to in twenty years at iour 
per cent. compound interest. -I once | 
pasted in my pocket-book a statement, 
possibly not true, that $50 bearing in- 
terest at six per cent would at the end of 
fifty years amount to about $50,000. 
After reading this reply you will see that 
it is not easy for people to get rich. 

If there is a national bank near you it 
may be a safe place to deposit money. 
Most banks will take a deposit of $1.00 or 
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Which will 
you buy 


a “cream thief” or 
a “savings bank” 
Cream Separator 
WITH A GREAT MANY AS TO HOW MUCH CLEANER 


machines or implements used the De Laval skims than any 
on the farm it doesn’t make other separator, the best evi- 
much difference which of sev- dence of this is the well-known 
eral makes you buy. fact that all other makes were i 


a discarded by the creamerymen 
ONE MAY GIVE YOU A : me aoa 
little better or longer service years ago, and that to-day 987% 


: of the cream separators used in 
than another, but it's mostly a creameries the world over are 
matter of individual preference éxclusively De Lavals 
and often it makes little differ- d : 
ence which one you choose. THEN THE DE LAVAL IS SO 


NOT SO WITH BUYING A much better designed and so 
cream separator, however. much more substantially built 


and runs at so much lower speed 
THE MOST WASTEFUL MA- than other separators that its 
chine on the farm is a cheap, 


‘ 2 average life is from 15 to 20 
inferior or half worn-out cream years, as compared with an 
separator. 


average life of from 2 to 5 = 
THE MOST PROFITABLE 


years for other machines. 
machine on the farm isa De THERE ARE OTHER AD- 
Laval Cream Separator. 


vantages :s well, such as easier 

A CREAM SEPARATOR IS turning, easier washing, less 

used twice a day, 730 times a cost for repairs, and the better 
year, and if it wastes a little 


quality of De Laval cream, 
cream every time you use it which, when considered in con- 
it’s a “cream thief,’’ and an ex- 


nection with its cleaner skim- 
ensive machine even if you got ming -and greater durability, 
It as a gift. 


~ the ne Laval the best a 
well as the most economic 
BUT IF IT SKIMS CLEAN TO cream separator. = 
the one or two hundredths of 
one per cent, as thousands and REMEMBER, THAT If YOU 
thousands of tests with a Bab- want a De Laval right now 
cock Tester show the De Laval 


{ there is no reason why you 
does, then it’s a cream saver, should let its first cost stand in 
and the most profitable ma- 


the way, because it may be pur- 
chine or implement on the farm chased on such liberal terms 
—a real ‘‘savings bank”’ for its that it will actually pay for 
fortunate owner. itself out of its own savings. 








A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully 
why the De Laval is a ‘‘savings bank’’ cream separator, or the 
local De Laval agent will be glad to explain the many points of 
De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local 
agent, simply write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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sowie Tell thels 





Get one of these microscopes and see for yourself what they 
took like. Then compare with the Spray number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It will tell you just what to do to get rid of them. 


A Scientific Microscope 








: —E 

This microscope is imported from France. As regards power and convenient 
handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The 
cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two 
separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. The larger glass is a convex 
magnifier, adapted for examining insects,. the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. Every fruit grower, farmer, 
family, school and teacher should own a microscope. Full directions as to how to 
use it with each microscope. 

OUR OFFER:—If you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green’s Fruit 
Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 








more. 
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Generous Nature and Her Lovely Ways 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert E. Vassar. 


How nice it is that nature gives 

Us many kinds of fruit and we 
All through the season are supplied 

And great is the variety. 
We haven’t space to mention all 

The foreign and domestic and 
We'll mention just a few, therefore, 

The most important of our land. 
Strawberries first, and how they cheer, 

And ladies make of them the cake. 
Blackberries too and raspberries 

Both red and black on us await. 
Then plums and they of many kinds 

And better are they for preserves 
Especially the Damson plum 

And it our praises sure deserves. 
The cherries too are all the go, 

And birds will vouch for what I say, 
While eating cherries makes you feel 

You want to sing, or harp to play. 
The peaches next are coming in 

And seem a-making love do they, 
By their rosy cheeks they seem to blush 

And know we want ’em right away. 
The pear is next, how nice they are, 

nd some are coming late in fall, 

Some to stem-and some to eat by hand, 

But the Seckel pear is first of all. 
But now the old reliable comes 

Which is a standby for the mass; 
*Tis the apple, and the King for sure 

And who gets tired of apple sass? 


AGENTS—30 A WEEK 


Wonderful new washer, No 
wa 

A id can a . 

4 pounds. 

4 "Chance to 
make a sale at every home. In- 

<° expensive. Anyone can afford it. 

Housewives and servants every where 

delighted with it. Write quick fer 

demonstrating sample and territory. 


* THOMAS MFG. CO., 7570 West St, Dayton, 0- 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
ness of body orlimb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


by physicians. FLAVELL’S 1011 Spring Garden St., 


Catalog free, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Catalogue Notice 


Send 10c in silver orstamps for our Up-to-Date 
1915 Large Spring and Summer Catalogue, con- 
taining over 400 Designs of Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Patterns, as well as the latest Em- 
broidery Designs, also a concise and compre- 
hensive articlé on dressmaking, giving val- 
uable hints to the Home Dressmaker. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















Woman’s Dept. 














GOOD PAY; St Work; 

DISTRIBUTORS WANTED S980 fan; Sersy Mpc: 
. fumed Borax Soap Powderwith our Soaps, etc. No capital or 
experience needed. Y.Ward & Co., 212 Institute Pl., Chicago 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
—64-page Book FREE 


Pp A of E N =< Ss Highest References. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., W in, D.C. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensabiec to the Well Dressed Woman 




















ty HANDIEST help 
g g ever invented 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 
“hang’”’ of the skirt. 
It can be adjusted 
to any height and | 
easily used —_ | 
fessional or begin- | 
Heretofore all 











it up all ready to 

hem, thus reducing the work of measuring, marking 

and turning toa minimum. It prevents expensive 

mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more than its 

cost on the first skirt made. It is made of nicely 

ape nickle plated steel’and will last a lifetime. 
tis also ap excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS — Set ‘- e on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over the long wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. | 
Slide the gauge along and repeat. The Ezy-He 
ean easily be used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
gauge with the long wire finger outside and agains 
the ds, and simply draw chalk along the wire 
i wise, using the wire as guide or rule. 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 
Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal or 
extension — and this splendid gauge — easily worth 
5%e—is yours without cost. Send subscription now 
before ian Sangeet cay 500 — and ile we can 


- 





furnish the gauges. 


GREEN’S PRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Preserving Early Fruits 

Most of the red fruits, such as straw- 
berries, cherries, currants and red rasp- 
berries, ripen in June or the early part of 
July. These fruits are wholesome and 
there are many delicious ways in which 
they may be preserved. Currants are 
rich in pectic acid, and it is this quality 
in them that causes them to jelly so 
readily. If currant juice is added to 
strawberry or red raspberry juice it will 
cause them to jelly much more readily. 
Gooseberry juice is sometimes combined 


SN 
SSesN 


minutes, adding nosugar or water. Strain 
as for jelly, and to each pint juice add 
one cup sugar, or if you wish the fruit 
stronger add one and a half cups sugar 
to each pint juice. Place the syrup in a 
preserving kettle and bring to a boil, 
then add the large, hulled berries to be 
canned, and boil three minutes after the 
fruit has come to a boil. (It is best not 
to try to cook too many of the berries 
in the juice at a time.). Remove the ber- 
ries with a strainer, and carefully place 
in heated, sterilized jars, until nearly 





How easy it is to amuse a child or to make a child happy. 


daisy accomplishes the purpose. 





In the above photograph the simple 





with strawberry juice, and the flavor is 
sine f pleasant. A combination of currant 
and rhubarb, or red raspberry and rhu- 
barb, makes a delightful jelly, says the 
household editor of Farm and Home. 
Currant Jelly—It is not necessary to 
stem currants intended for jelly, but they 
should be picked over and well washed. 
Place in a granite or porcelain-lined ket- 
tle and just add énough water to start 
the juice flowing. As the fruit heats 
mash the berries, but do not let come 
to a boil. Pour into a jelly bag and sus- 
pend over a bowl or kettle and let drain. 
If possible it is best to let it stand over- 
night. Measure the juice and add one 
pound of sugar to’ each pint of juice, and 
boil until it jellies. If rhubarb is com- 
bined with it use half and half of each. 
Canned Whole Strawberries—Strawber- 
ries canned in the following manner are 
much nicer than those canned in the 
ordinary way. Mash ripe strawberries, 
place in a double boiler and simmer 20 








full. Pour over the berries-in the can 
enough of the juice to fill them over- 
flowing. Wipe the edges with a clean 
towel and screw on the hot sterilized 
lids. Turn the jars upside down—this 
will show whether the jars are airtight, 
and will also prevent the berries from 
remaining at the bottom of the can. 

Strawberries canned in this way will 
retain their color and shape, and the 
juice around them will be fine and rich. 
The smaller berries, or those too soft to 
can, may be used for making the juice, 
and the pulp can be combined with goose- 
berries, cherries, red raspberries, rhubarb 
or pineapple, and made into a jam. 

ht satan 


The Beginner’s Garden Book by Allen 
French. This is a book of 400 pages, well 
illustrated, which must prove helpful to 
anyone who has a garden or a lawn and 
orchard or a little patch of fruit. It is 
published by the Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New: York. Price is $1.00. 


































































































































1296—Dress for Misses and Small Women. Cut 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. It re 
quires 7 yards of 36 inch material for a 14 year 
size. Price 10c. 

1281—Waist. 1302—Skirt—Ladies’ Shirt Waist 
Dress. Waist cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. Skirt cut in six 
sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires, to make the entire dress, 
8 yards of 27 inch material for a 36 inch size. 
The skirt measures about 274 yards at the lower 
edge. This calls for TWO separate patterns 10c. 
FOR EACH pattern. 

1295—Girls’ Drawers, Petticoat and Underwaist 
Cut in 6 sizes: 2, 4,6, 8, 10 and 12 years. The 
drawers require 144 yards of 36 inch material, 
the petticoat requires 2 yards, and the under 
waist 11% yard for a 10 year size. ce 10c. 

1288—Girl’s Dress. Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. It requires 3% yards of 44 inch 
material for an 8 year size. ice 10c. 

1292— Waist. 1291—Skirt—Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Skirt cut in ‘six sises: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
To make the entire dress of one material, } 
require 8 % yards of 27 inch material for a medium 
size. The skirt measures 3144 yards at the foot 
in regulation length. This calls for TWO separate 
patterns 10c. FOR EACH pattern. 

1278—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut in six sizes: 34 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 63% yards of 44 inch material for a 36 inch 
size. The okirt, measures about 234 yards at its 
lower edge. Price 10c. 

1157—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in six sizes: 9, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 3% yards of 36 inch material for a 36 
size. Price 10c. e 

1038—Ladies’ Brodin Sack. Cut in six sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It 
requires 3 yards of 36 inch material for a medium 


size. Price 10c. 
Order patterns by number and size in 
inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower C0. 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Love Troubles 


A young girl writes that she is interested 
in a boy only sixteen years old who is also 
interested in her but does not escort her 
to entertainments or sociables. She asks 
Aunt Hanna to tell her whether she should 
wait patiently for the boyish fellow or 
receive the attentions of other-older boys 
in whom she is not as much interested as 
in the younger boy. 

Aunt Hanna’s Reply: There is no good 
reason why you should not accept the 
attentions of others and at the same time 
retain your interest in the boy of sixteen 

ears. The fact that you have other 
Geans may stimulate the boy to give you 
more marked attention, for it is human 
for us to desire that which others desire 
and to secure that which is somewhat 
difficult in securing and which does not 
come too easily. Further than this, you 
may be benefitted by the society of several 
admirers, whereas if you were limited to 
the attention of only one person your 
opportunities for advancement would be 
lessened. 

—_—0O--" 
Choosing a Husband 

Dear Aunt Hanna:—I am a girl seven- 
teen years old, attend High school and am 
the only child at home. I have had the 
company of a young man for the past year. 
I am not very fond of him, but he and all 
his relations are devoted tome. AsI am 
planning on being a teacher, what. shall 


Ido? He is a fine young man and quite | 


wealthy. My~ parents are well-to-do. 
Please answer and give me your advice.— 
Violet. 

Aunt Hanna’s Reply: Your letter makes 
it evident that you are not in love with the 
young man you speak of, for, if you were, 
you would not be writing me, asking what 
you should do. As the affair now stands, 
I would not advise youtomarry. Itmay 
be well, however, for you to continue the 
acquaintance, as possibly you may better 
appreciate the young man’s good qualifica- 
tionslateron. Some people impress them- 
selves upon girls suddenly. We call this 
love at first sight, which is all very nice 
and romantic, but there are other very 


. worthy people, men who make excellent 


husbands, who do not impress themselves 
upon the fancies of girls at once. It re- 
quires a longer acquaintance for full 
appreciation. Honesty, integrity of char- 
acter are not fully appreciated by young 
women in the young men with whom they 
associate, 80 much as brilliancy, good 
looks and talkativeness; but honesty of 
thought, honesty of expression, which does 
not go with flattery which pleases so many 
young women, are great assets greatly to 

e desired in a lifelong companion, where- 
as anything that tends to untruthfulness 
or deception is apt to blight. forever. the 
prospect of establishing a happy home 
when one of the lifelong partners is sub- 
ject to such weaknesses of character. 

I. appeal to you and to other youn 
women not to go through the woods pes 
come out after a long search, without 
finding a straight stick, as the old saying 
goes; that is, do not search for the perfect 
man for a husband, because none such 
exists on earth any more than perfect 
women exist. Whoever you may marry, 
he must be a man with faults. Try to 
discover his faults before marriage. it he 
1s possessed with a uncontrollable temper 
there will be little opportunity of his help- 
img to make home happy. I know many 
wives who are crushed, whose home life 
is wretched, owing to the fact that the 
husband has a cr f temper that he does 
not try to control, who is continually 
finding fault and who nobody dare cross 


* or oppose for fear he will go into a fit or 


kill somebody. But the worst fault of 
all is insincerity. Many things may be 
forgiven an honest man or one whose 
intentions are good. 


ro 
Little Brown Hard-shelled Bugs 
Mr. C, A. Green:—I have an acre of 
blackberries just coming into bloom, 
the first ay ere is a little brown 
d-shelled bug on them which, I think, 
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done to protect the berries? I will get 
your answer in the Fruit Grower, which 
is one of my best: friends.—J. Sprague, 
Indiana, 





Reply: Almost any insect that feeds 


i upon the foliage of plants, vines and trees 3 
wZ can be destroyed by spraying the foliage 


with a spray poisoned with Paris green 
or arsenate of lead. I have found it 
impossible to destroy the rose bug by 
poisons, therefore I know of no other way 
to destroy the rose bug than to beat it 
off from the plants into a pan and then 
destroy it. I have not known the rose 
bug to attack blackberry bushes. The 
insect er speak of may not be the rose 
bug. advise you to address the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, 
D. C., or your state experimental station. 
o-—---——- 
Peach Orchard 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—I enclose $1.00 
for subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I like your magazine very much. It is 
interesting, practical and readily under- 
stood. I like especially your articles on 
propagation and would like to see more of 
them, the simpler the better. I am also 
interested in your articles on dwarf 








fruits as I have had-some experience in 
that line of fruit growing in Europe in 
private gardens. 

have 400 peach trees planted three 
years, which are not making good growth. 
I have no manure. To buy farmyard 
manure costs $1.25 per load besides haul- 
ing. The soil is called locally ‘‘chestnut 
loam.” It is not sand and not clay, but 
always breaks up or pulverizes when 
plowed, even in dry weather. I propose 
sowing peas and oats in the spring to 
plow under. What do you think of this? 
(Good plan—C. A. Green.) Also what 
is the best time to sow, and how much 
per acre? Also what would you plant-for 
cover crop in the fall? The land is a 
little wind-swept from the west and needs 
crop in winter to hold snow. If you 
know of any better way of handling this 
matter, would be thankful for advice.— 
Enus Bradbury, Michigan, 





Reply: The sowing of any cover crop 
is desirable for enriching poor soils and 
in adding humus. Peas and clover are 
preferable to oats. Cover crops are sown 
at various dates, usually after the season’s 
cultivation is over, about the first of 
August. But the season of sowing must 
depend somewhat upon the crop sown. 
Buckwheat grows more rapidly than any 
other cover crop and can be sown quite 
late in the summer and still make a large 
growth. 

Give the peach trees thorough cultiva- 
tion. This is essential in peach growing. 
_——oO--__—" 

Falling Plums 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a plum 
tree which is loaded with fruit each year, 
but few of the plums reach maturity. 
Just about the time they begin to ripen 
they fall, having a puncture and con- 
taining a worm. I sprayed the tree last 
Maceo with a copperas and lime mixture, 

ut it was ineffectual. Please inform me 
what to use, how to apply the. same, 
and at what times.—A. J. Banger Til. 





Reply: Your plums are probably at- 
tacked with the curculio which makes a 
crescent-shaped mark in the skin of the 
plum and deposits therein an egg. Poi- 
soned sprays are not very effective. The 
remedy has been to jar the trees in early 
morning. The curculio will fall onto white 
sheets, from which they may be de- 
stroyed. 
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—_—_O- 
Injuring Trees by Painting 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—In the March 
number of the Fruit Grower, at page 6 
you speak of painting fruit trees, saying: 
“TI am opposed to putting any kind of 
paint, tar or any similar substance upon 
the bodies or branches of fruit trees.” 
How. about hard asphalt, heated and 
applied to keep out borers? I am think- 
ing of using it for the purpose of keeping 
out borers and would like to have your 
— on the subject.—J. M. Parker, 
owa. 





Reply: I would not dare to risk put- 
ting on tar or hard asphalt either heated 
or cold. In some instances they might 
do no injury. In other instances they 
might kill every tree. There are many 
fruit trees injured or destroyed each year 
in this country by such experiments as 
those you suggest. A wash of thick 
whitewash on the trunks or branches of 
trees will do no injury. 
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Bigger Crops! 
' Better Quality 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











3 Garden Tools in 1 


the BARKER tas. "rr" 


p. The only garden tool that successfully, in one op- 
\» eration, Aills weeds, and forms a complete soil 








. “Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” A boy with a Barker beats 
: with hoes. Has shovels for 


Write for illustrated folder 
and special Factory-to- ser 
offer. 


Mfg. Co. 








y Barker 
Box 113 David City, Nebr. 
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will send 
your name and 
address on a postal 
card to us we will mail 
you a free book, 60-pages, 
fully illustrated, that willopen 
your eyes to the wonderful possi- 
bilities of canning your excess 
fruits and vege- 
tables by the 
National Steam 
Pressure Way. 
We will scnd 
you our ‘‘Profit- 
able Canning” Magazine free for 6 
months—it willinform you on every 
possible point regarding the things 
you should know—how a family of 
three can put up a. 2,000-can pack 
of tomatoes or string beans in a 
short time, easily, simply and 
quickly, with a $15 National outfit. 
We will tell you how hundreds 
and hundreds have been freed from 
the commission man—how they 
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522 Spring Street 
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ned losses in- 

toprofits by means 

of a small National 

Canning Outfit. 

The U. S. Government says 

regarding the steam pressure 

process: ‘‘The Steam Pressure 

Canners are the most successful 

for canning vegetables, etc., be- 

cause greater heat and pressure 

effect complete sterilization. It 

readily destroys all bacteria and 
spores.” 

Write for these free books to- 
day. Don’t throw away good 
money any longer. Let us put 
the proof into your hands, It costs 
you nothing. And 
every season you 
are without this 
information you 
are doing your 
bank account a 
rank injustice. It costs so little 
to start a little canning industry 
of your own—and we tell you all 
about the means of marketing the 
product—of obtaining and retain- 
ing the best trade—how to get 
the big prices—how to know what 
is best to can—everything. 

Write us today for this free 
literature—a card will do, 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
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‘See my Prices: 
Before you buy any 


This WITTE Lngine, after 28 years, still giving 
good service to 8. yy ‘Stone. Chilticothe, Mo. 


WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 
You can nowowna Engine for 
less without one. 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 


2H-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 
8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 
16 E-P, A A 
Stationary, Portable, Skidded and Sawrig styles. 
Standard for28 years. Why pay two prices for an 
Son ee or nind of u price, when the WITT 
oats 50 little and saves you all the risk. 


LIBERAL 5-YEAR GUARANTY. 


Easy terms yment, at regular prices, 
& you don’t SE eves alt cash. 




























Get my Book before 
engine. Costs nothing fo be sure f, "30d 
of selection, ‘even if you don’t J fp, fj, for f 
~ Sip WITTE, Learn the inside € 8o, fj 
of the engine business and how J fn, “Ox / 
to engines for yourself. Ow 70 f 


Ed. H. Witte Engine Works, 
2375 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


« 
Beats ALL” sec*stcuee 
AND SPRAYER 
An article with a dozen uses; needed in 
every home—town or couniry; guaran- 
teed by an old established concern. 
For outside window washing, spraying trees, 
small! fruits, plants, whitewashing, painting 
fences, cellars, hen-houses, barns, washing 
autos or carriages, putting out fires, etc., eto. 
Triple combination nozzle throws 8 steady -in, 
stream 50 ft. , or producesa fine mistyspray as desired. 


AGENTS BiG MONEY MAKER 


Great summer seller. Small, light package: Get 
busy quick, Drop the deadones. This is new. No ex- 
perience needed. Write for sample offer—F REE! 


CANTON SPRAY PUMP CO., Box 4020Canton, 0. 



























Destroy Tree Pests 

<. Kill San Jose Scale, Apple Scab, Fun- 

Me. gi, lice, bugs and other enemies of 
* vegetation by spraying wi 







lant Diseases. Write for it today. 
‘AMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


0. K. Champion Sprayer- 

















ALL BRASS 


double acting high pres- 
sure agg Bete relief valve. Absolute satis- 
DESCRIPTIVE, 


FREE 


Potato Machinery Co., 
181Chicago Avenue, Hammond, indiana. 





















“Lacks Low Dows” Dang 
, substantial 
hard wood ly. Steel 
wheels, wide tires, steel axle. 
Body 12x40x60ins. Capac- 
\ ity 14001bs. Hundreds in 
J\ use to entire satisfaction 

dof every purchaser. 

Y/ Saves its cost every year. 


> Hobson & Co., Box 50, Easton, Pa. 


| LECT RIC tiarcsitien aoe cats 
Batteries. 










N 
. Bicycle, Carriage & Fishing Lights. 
Catalog 3cts. Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


; + ing *‘DETROIT’’ Kerosene Engine, 15 days’ 
te It 
a) 

pea 





Amazi 

FREE Trial, proves kerosene cheapest fuel. 
satisfied, pay lowest price ever given; if not, pay 
nothing. No waste, ti losi 
Two pints of coal oil do work of 3 pints gasoline 
Send for FREE Catalogue. Don’t buy an en 
gine till you investigate this grand offer. Write 
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Cherry Methods 


The automobile truck and the iced car, 
two instrumentalities which were practi- 
cally unknown to the cherry grower of 
ten years ago, have made the new order 
of things possible, says Record Eagle. 
In the years gone by the fruit grower 
picked his few cases of cherries and hurried 
with them to the express office, where 
they were consigned to some Chicago 
commission house, and were sold at a fair 
figure if they were fortunate enough to 
get to Chicago before disintegrating. The 
time between when the cherries left the 
tree and their appearance upon the market 
in Chicago was a long one, and the troubles 
they met with in making the journey were 
many. The trip over sandy roads with 
slow horses and a b’azing sun, were not 
conducive to increasing the marketable- 
ness of the fruit, neither was the journey 
in the sun heated express car. 

Today the fruit is picked and placed 
in the shade near the roadside, where 
-towards the cool of the day it is picked up 
by automobile trucks and whizzed over 
improved roads to the iced cars that have 
been prepared for its arrival. The 
journey from orchard to railroad track is 
accomplished in a much shorter time than 
in the old days when the horse was trans- 
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conditions are favorable, such periods are 
usually anxious ones for those growers 
who have large interests at stake. 

The occurrence from year to year of 
severe spring frosts over any site during 
the blossoming period of peaches pre- 
cludes the practicability of devoting it to 
that fruit on a commercial basis. Simi- 
larly, regions in which protracted warm 
periods occur from time to time during 
the winter have usually proved to be un- 
certain for peaches. The trees become 
more or less active during the warm per- 
iods; the buds start enough to become 
tender and are injured later even by tem- 
peratures which may not be unseasonable 
for the latitude. Because of the fact that 
the winters in the middle and southern 
latitudes are more often characterized 
by periods. sufficiently warm to start 
peach buds and because the trees are apt 
to blossom before warm weather free from 
frosts becomes continuous, winter and 
spring injury is sometimes experienced in 
these latitudes when peaches in the 
northern districts escape. 

The use of orchard heaters offers a 
measure of relief under some conditions 
in districts that are subject to unseason- 
able spring frosts, but such districts are, 
nevertheless, seriously handicapped in 














portation, and the ieed car is a big im- 
provement over the stuffy express office 
and the crowded express car. The cases 
are carefully packed in the iced car, from 
700 to 800 being placed in each car, and 
the ice is renewed with whatever frequency 
as is necessary to keep the car cool. 


——_— 
Temperature a Limiting Factor 
Aside from the economic factors in 

peach growing, the temperature is prob- 
ably the most decisive limiting factor in 
the distribution of commercial peach 
owing. Usually the fruit buds are the 
rst to suffer injury when the limit of 
endurance is passed. No absolute mini- 
mum temperature which the peach is able 
to withstand without injury can be given. 
The condition of the buds both with 
regard to their strength, vitality, and 
perfect dormancy, the duration of the 
critical temperature, the climatic condi- 
tions following the cold period, perhaps 
the amount of moisture in the air during 
the period, and other factors all have an 
influence in the matter. 
In many of the peach districts, however, 
the growers are always. apprehensive of 
injury, even with buds‘in good condition 
and all others factors favorable, whenever 
the temperature reaches 10° to 20° F. 
below zero. While buds of many varie- 
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191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, 


ties often withstand temperatures ¢on- 


Mich, | siderably lower than this when all.other 


comparison with those where disastrous 
frosts rarely occur.—U. S. Bulletin 631. 


—_——_— CO 
Summer Spray for Fruit 


To prevent scab and rot in peaches, 
three sprayings are recommended: first, 
shortly after blossoms fall; second, about 
three or four weeks later, and the third, 
about one month afterward. If only two 
sprayings can given, omit the first. 
As a rule, the self-boiled, lime-sulphur at 
the _—— of “en pounds lime, eight 
pounds sulphur and 50 gallons water have 

iven the safest and most reliable results. 

owever, results have been favorable 
with commercial lime-sulphur, and it-is 
more easily handled. In using the com- 
mercial lime-sulphur do not make it 
stronger than one gallon of the solution 
to 150 gallons water. The station does 
not advise farmers to add lead arsenate 
to this summer peach spray unless there 
is considerable danger of sawfly, when 
it may be added in second spraying, the 
same as for apples. 

Since pears are not generally injured 
by fungi or insects, they require less 
spraying, says the station. Bordeaux 
has proved very effective and there ap- 
pears no special advantage in other sprays 
tried. It is especially effective in pear 
scab.. The same strength Bordeaux is 
recommended as for apples. Similar 
treatment should be given the quince. 


The pat is hardier than the apple as 
regards spray injury, and a fourth spray- 
ing is recommended. 
SPRAYING PLUMS. AND CHERRIES 

Concerning plums, the grower is ad- 
vised to clean out all the black knot early 
in the spring and destroy it. If San Jose 
seale is present use commercial lime- 
sulphur at the rate of one gallon to eight 
gallons water, just before buds begin to 
swell. This may help kill the spores of 
black knot. Some varieties of cherries 
and plums are as sensitive to spray in- 
jury as are peaches. Therefore self- 
boiled lime-sulphur is recommended for 
summer use. As a rule three summer 
treatments are desirable. The first treat- 
ment should be given on the leaves as 
soon as they reach maturity, about the 
middleofMay. Thesecond is made about 
the time the young fruit starts; the third, 
the latter part of June. With early 
ripening fruit, the second and third spray- 
ings come close together, before picking, 
when used against brown rot. If it is 
desired to protect the foliage and fruit 
against insects, lead arsenate at the rate 
of three pounds to 50 gallons mixture is 
advisable. 





O--— 

Now is the Time to Swat the Fly. 
Uncle Sam is waging a relentless war on 
the deadly house-fly ; and in a latebulletin 
prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, valuable information is given on the 
best means of combating ‘his deadly pest, 
says Farmers’ Union News Service. The 
most effective way of exterminating the 
fly, according to the bulletin, is to eradi- 
cate his breeding places. The breeding 
season of the fly begins early in March and 
continues throughout the spring and sum- 
mer months. All dirt should be removed 
from the premises, stables cleaned and 
decaying vegetables destroyed. 

The fly has rightly been called the un- 
dertaker’s traveling salesman, and in ad- 
dition to his regular line of “typhoid 
bugs” he carries a side line of tubercu- 
losis, Asiatic cholera and other disease 
germs. Now is the time to ‘‘swat the fly.” 


—_——_0O-——"" 

The Split Log Drag. The split log 
drag has contributed more toward the 
economic maintenance of public highways 
than any implement of modern usage. 
It does not require special acts of the legis- 
lature, bond issues nor expensive educa- 
tional campaigns to make it available 
as usually precedes construction work. 
A drag can be built or purchased for 
twenty dollars and is easily operated by 
any one who can drive a team. We need 
more drags in this state. 

_——_Oo——_——- 
Orchard Notes 


Trees injured by freezing very often 
need to be severely cut back. 

The majority of peach trees are planted 
twenty feet apart. 

More trees are killed from having air 
spaces about the roots than from any 
other reason. 

The peach tree responds more quickly 
to ph | treatment than any other fruit 
tree. 

The young trees should be banked with 
earth, which will keep water from settling 
about them. ; 

There is no danger of an overrich soil 
for asparagus. In fact, this crop can only 
be grown profitably on very rich land. | 

When setting any of the bush fruits 
the top should be pruned to correspond 
to the root pruning the plant gets in 
aa —niiacwrine. 5 

Trees should be set just a little deeper 
than they stood in the nursery. 

Asparagus roots, properly planted, fer- 
tilized and given good culture, will 
continue to produce large spears for 
fifteen to twenty years in succession. 

A good garden is one of the best assets 
on the farm. 


Deep plowing pays—in the garden as 


everywhere else. 

There is nothing that produces stiff- 
ness, inflammation and unsoundness of 
the horse faster than standing in a stall 
day after day. 

Wood ashes are too valuable to be 
wasted. They can be used on the orchard, 
garden or the lawn. 

————-0°¢60-—— 
Testimonial 

I am greatly pleased with Green's 
Fruit Grower, therefore I send you 
fifty cents for one year’s subscription. 
It is worth more than it costs anyone. 






I like your ideals.—Charles F. Merrill, — 


Vermont. " 
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H. E. Thayer, S. Dakota. 
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“Your health is worth more than 

it can possibly cost you.”’ 

—Samuel Johnson. 












In the Woods 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 


L. Eugenie El 


In the woods I roamed today, 
The air was soft with sun of May; 
Winter's robe had dropped away. 
Song birds caroled happily, 
Building nests in swaying tree. 


The brown earth has rested; each clod 

Now teems with life sent from its God, 
Resurrection’s glad hymns, as on I trod. 
Life, glad life everywhere spread. 

My spirit drank deep, my soul life was fed. 
“Nature is dear to her children,” I said. 


The mountain bird’s glee, the hymn of the pine, 
The breath of the seas, the waterfall’s shine, 
Proud city, for these thy charms I resign. 


ees EY 
Remedies for Poison Ivy 


This is the season when the person 
who takes wood rambles is very likely 
to suffer from poison oak or ivy, but the 
cure is very simple, calling for adherence 
to two things—preventing the spreading 
of the poison and drying it up quickly. 
Its spread éan only be prevented by wash- 
ing frequently with hot water. Then 
there are several good remedies that can 
easily be ———— at home. For one, 
place sweet milk where it will become very 
sour and then stir in salt until it is very 
salty, and apply to the poisoned surface 
with soft linen cloths. It may be neces- 
sary to use several applications. Another 
infallible remedy is made by pouring 
boiling water over a small lump of blue- 
stone, applying the solution to the af- 
fected parts as hot as it can be borne. 
Apply with a soft cloth and keep the water 
hot until several applications have been 
made, as the steam draws the poison 
out and the bluestone kills it. But one 
must remember that bluestone is a poison 
_ must be kept out of the way of chil- 

en, 


Rae Sree 
The Treatment of Corns 


Corns are the most aggravating and 
irritating blemishes of the human feet. 
Usually we find that women are over- 
sensitive when it comes to having their 
corns removed. Sometimes they refuse to 
have them properly cared for until they 
become so sensitive that they cannot bear 
longer the torture and inconvenience that 
they cause, and at last are forced te seek 
a specialist.. All this can be avoided. 

If the corn is an old standing trouble, 
soak it three nights in succession in hot 
water, to which you have added a good- 
sized. lump of common washing soda. 
When the feet have soaked for fifteen 
minutes dry them and anoint the corn 
generously with vaseline, place a piece of 
cotton batting over the corn, bandage and 
retire. If convenient; wear the cotton 
with the vaseline during the day. ° 

After the third day, when the feet have 
been soaked and dried, instead of the 
vaseline, put on any good corn plaster cut 
to shape a little larger than the corn. 
Wear it for two days. Bathe the foot 
again and you will find that most of the 
corn will be loose enough to rgmove. If 
it does not come out all at once, repeat 
the process.- It will finally yield, root 
and all. 

One thing, I would like to caution all 
women who are troubled with corns not 
to do, and that is never use any kind 
of a sharp instrument to cut the corns 
with. The result often is most painful, 

and sometimes even blood poisoning has 
been the consequence of cutting corns. 
Besides, cutting never yet removed a 
corn, and, therefore, little relief and much 

amage may come from cutting corns. 

——0 ——— 
: Jan. 19, 1915. 

Chas. A Green:—Herewith my re- 
nhewal for 3 years. I enjoy the Fruit 
Grower as much as any paper that I 
tead, and am looking forward to the 
time I can come to New. York and en- 
age in fruit raising; it has been 
my hobby for years to grow fruit.— 

















back the new wth of 
Green’s Fruit 
all of the new growth of the previous year, 
but removed nearly all of it, leaving two 
to four inches of new growth. This 
cutting back of the new growth in July 
or August threw. these trees into bearing, 
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Gladiolus Culture 


- Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.—To 
the busy woman who has time for only 
a few flowers, I think there is no summer 
blooming plant that will give better satis- 
faction than the gladiolus. A dozen 
mixed bulbs secured only a few years ago 
have given me great pleasure. The 
shades and colors were exceptionally 
beautiful, and the bulbs have increased 
so fast that I now have a fine collection. 

I used to think I must always start. the 
bulbs early in the house to have the best 
results, but one spring when unusually 
busy I failed to put them in early, so about 
the middle of May planted: the bulbs 
directly in the flower garden. The 
weather was warm and moist and they 
sprouted soon and I never had finer 
blossoms, and such rare, rich colors. 
They were nearly as early as when given 
the house culture, and I have since plant- 
ed them directly in the garden. It is 
always best to stake them, as the weight 
of the spikes of bloom is too heavy for 
upright culture in ordinary weather, and 
if winds prevail one is apt to find the best 
spikes lying flat and blooms discolored. 
I always clip the spikes as soon as the 
blooming season is over. Leave the 
stalks until they turn yellow, then pull 
the bulbs and leave them a few days to 
dry in the sun. Then clip the stalks from 
them and dry them thoroughly in a light 
rather warm place. Put away in paper 
sacks in a dry place free from frost.— 
Mrs. Ella F. Flanders, N. Y. 





Top photo is of load of nursery trees on way to 
railroad. Lower photo shows row of Live Forever 
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Early Productiveness 


Mr.-’C. 
November issue on page 29 you mention 
the cutting back of new growth of the apple 
and pear. Prof. Waugh of Massachusetts 
Agriculture College hac advocated the 
summer pruning of a commercial orchard 
to bring early productiveness and forma- 
tion of fruit spurs. Prof. Waugh advise, 
“pinching back.” 

1. When you cut. back the season’s 
growth on a pear tree do you cut all of the 
growth made from April to July? My 
Niagara peach has made an immense 
growth; limbs three and four feet long. 

2. Do you advise cutting the growth of 
this Bese 4 to make the limb stouter and 
throw out a dense growth? 

I would appreciate. your advice on 
summer pruning of the peach and plum, 
also the cherry. I know your time is 
limited, so will ask you to briefly tell me 


how much growth to cut and what season 
of the year. Winters in this part of Iowa 
are rather severe.—T. P. Whicher, Iowa. 


C. A. Green’s Reply: 1. In cutting 
: trees at 
‘arm we did not remove 
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causing the formation of fruit buds that 
otherwise would not have formed. But 
where it is desirable to head the trees back 
more severely all of the new growth car 
be removed in winter or in July. 

2. Yes, I advise cutting back the now 
growth of the peach during the winter 
months or early spring, a only two 
to four inches of new growth on each 
branch, provided the tree has not yet 
reached its bearing age. Do not fail to 
notice that this cutting back of the new 
growth would remove all the blossom buds 
and deprive you of a crop of fruit the 
coming year, provided your trees are of 
bearing age. In case your peach trees 
are of bearing age and you desire a crop 
the coming year (1915) do not cut back 
more than half of the new growth. This 
will remove half of the fruit buds, which 
is desirable, as most peach trees overbear, 
and will prevent your trees from growing 
too tall or extending over too wide a space 
sideways or longitudinally. 

——_—0O-—-—-_"" 


“If Spring came but once in a century, 
instead of once a year, or burst forth with 
the sound of an earthquake and not in 
silence, what wonder and expectation 
there would be in all hearts to behold the 
miraculous change. But now the silent 
succession suggests nothing but necessity. 
To most men only the cessation of the 
miracle would be miraculous, and the 
perpetual exercise of God’s power seems 
less wonderful than its withdrawal would 
be.’’—Longfellow. 


-—_—-0-— 


In Luck 


“The codfish,”’ said the professor, “lays 
more than a million eggs.’ 

“Tt is mighty lucky for the codfish that 
she doesn’t have to cackle over every 
ese,” said a student who came from a 
arm. 





Abolish Your 
Unsanitary Outhouse 


Closet Systema 


Costs a fraction over a penny 
water uoteneene plu oni 4 
»! e : 
Enthusiastically “Sarat 
school boards — 
hbea'th authorities. one 
expensive, too--any man 
caninstall. Tank emptiec in 
20 mintttes--twice yearly. 
For farm and vil 
schools, churches, 
Send fi 
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‘ce homes, 
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WE WANT SALESMEN 
If you can give good references, write im- 
b | mediately — we turn over orders and in- 
guiries to hustlers—you build a permanent 
business; substantial income consistent 
with whole or part time, right in your 
BB locality. A postal brings details — write, 















ABSORBINE 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lamenesg 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, t afes. It is an 
ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[NON-POISONOUS] 

Does not blister or remove the 
hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR. 
duces Strains, Painful, 





Gout. 
cation. Price $1 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 
W. F. YOUNG, P,  F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 











A. Green:—I note in your} 


ANVILLE 
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Cattle barn of the Hon, J. J. Gardner, Alsion, New Jersey 


Mr. Gardner did not buy 
“roofing,” he invested in 
“a roof” — backed by— 


ROOFING 
RESPONSIBILITY 






A building that is roofed with J-M material must be roofed satisfac- 
torily— good will” is the basis of our half century reputation. 
When you register your roof with us, you make it possible for the 
largest roofing organization in the world to bring you within the scope 
of an inspection service that makes your guarantee worth while. © 


J-M REGAL 


READY 
ROOFING 


The “rubber type” roofing of highest quality sold at a price lower than that 
usually asked for ordinary roofings of this type. Our great manufacturing and distrib- 
uting facilities and the large quantities in which Regal is turned out make this possible, 

Made of high-grade Wool Felts thoroughly saturated with Trinidad Lake and 


other Natural Asphalts. 


Years of perfect service in every square of it and J-M Responsibility squarely 


behind it. 


Easiest to apply because of J-M Vise Grip Cleats, which do away with cement 


yet make joints water-proof. 





J-M Asbestos Roof- 
ings are examined and 
approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 
under the direction of 
The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 
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THE CANADIAN H. W. 














J-M ASBESTOS READY ROOFING 


The famous “ White Top.” 
of ‘all ready roofings and the most economical in the end, 
First cost only cost, because it needs no painting. Spark-proof, 
fire-retardant and weather-proof. 


J-M TRANSITE ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Gaining in popularity everywhere not only because of their 
fire-resistant qualities but also because of their fine appearance 
and the absolute certainty of their permanent durability. Put 
on J-M Shingles and forget your roof. 


Bee ee be ee Eee Ee 


Most attractive in appearance 


Ore, 
‘oungstowp 
Montreal, Vancouveg 
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is made rust resisting by our special process of 
lo: than any lectric Pad eoerieiees = 
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Gate relnce 99 inches of front end and 12 fin- 
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for Illustrated Folder and Catalog. 
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Cheap as Wood }.2un 


Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG, 


UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO. 959 10thSt. Terre Haute, md. 
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up. 

prices on 

with steel posts. 
our + > of bargains in all kinds of Fences, 

Gates, Barb and Fence Supplies. Write for it today. 

THE MASON FENCE CO., Box 93 LEESBURG, OHIO 














aa WHY PAY TWO PRICES FOR FENCES? 
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7’ Wire and —— iron peeves . ‘ences 
every purpose; etc. Ba" Writ. reeCata- 
log, First Order and Early Buyers’ Offer! 


WARD MFG,CO. 212 Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


ll 
ow bogge from our factory. Hundreds of exclusive 
st teed F 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
‘atee! an 


Hand 





’ d costs 
1 flees than wood, more durable. We can 
TITIt mm] save you money. Write 

Street, 


MACH. CO. 
457 North Kokomo. 


Ind. 





- HAMILTON MADE 


SPRAYING HOSE 


Will spray your trees for several years for 
ONE COST 


¥%-inch Perfect Spray Hose Sply. 50-foot pieces 
coupled, or 44-inch STERLINGWORTH Reel spray 
hose in foot lengths. 
Either grade will stand 600 pounds test and will 
satisfactory for any power or hand sprayer. 


$15 for 100 ft. Cash with order. 


Freight paid to your station, ship direct from 
factory the day the order is received. 


Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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What Happened on the Lapwig Farm 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Lena C. Ahlers. 


(Continued from last month) 


A week later Ira Strabble disposed of 
the farm to a young man from Chicago. 
He drove a hard sale and with the new- 
comer’scashin his pocket left our locality 
with a broad grin softening his sharp 
features. 

““°Twas an unfair deal,’”’? argued Mrs. 
Schenck as her husband told her of 
Strabble’s transaction. 

“Well, it’s done and ’tain’t no help for 
him,”’ pointing his finger in the direction 
of the Strabble place, ‘‘walked in with 
his eyes open. One of these ‘I know it 
all’ city dudes. Guess he’ll make the 
farm pay,’’ and at the thought the man 
threw back his head and broke into loud 
pealsof laughter. Despite Mrs. Schenk’s 
efforts to control her merriment she too 
burst into laughter at the idea. 

_ “Pretty fair place, good ground, eh?’ 
interrogated Simms as he met the city 
man in town the next day. 

“Guess it hasn’t had a chance to prove 
itself,’’? quietly answered the city chap. 
The group of men gathered about, flashed 
a look of astonishment at each other. 

“Guess you'll try farmin? Old Ike 
raised bumper crops on that place.”’ 

“So hesaid. Yes, I guess I’ll try in the 
spring,’’ calmly returned the city chap. 

“Tf you need help in harvest we’ll be 
glad ter help you,’ Philip Simms offered 
in a cynical tone, and a sniffle passed 
round the group. 

“Thanks, Ill remember.”’ Clearly the 
boy could not see that we were poking 
fun at him. 

“Your farm’s got us all clean beat,”’ 
John Schenck gave us the wink as he shot 
forth his sally. 

It was our way to try every new man 
that came to our neighborhood and town. 
We had little diversion, and these tiffs to 
measure a hewcomer were greatly enjoyed 


| by allof us. The city chap proved to be 


a very interesting sort of individual, and 
when we parted we had all made up our 
minds that he was a pretty good kind of 
boy and had a lot of grit. 

Several times in the early spring before 
the ground was fit to be worked we visited 
our young neighbor and always found him 
busy over papers and books. 

“Trying to learn to farm,’? he ex- 
plained to us. ‘‘Never lived on a farm 
before and don’t know nothing about it 
except what I’ve read. Mighty interest- 
ing reading about these experiments; ever 
sw Sl 

hen we would shake our heads in the 
negative, he would look surprised, and in 
that quiet, gentle way of his try to ex- 
plain to us an experiment that he said 
looked practical and of some account. 
The farmers in our vicinity were not 
interested in the papers, but that chap 
had a way of getting us so interested in 
different subjects, though we never ad- 
mitted it to one another, that we would 
search every farm paper that we could 
get hold of to find out more about. the 
different things he told us about. We got 


| 80 we enjoyed the chap’s ideas on all farm 
| questions, 


and we took some sort of 
interest in that new fangled notion of his. 
about scientific farming. 

He had gone for a short time to one of 
these agricultural school8 and was full of 
the stuff they had taught him. In his 
way he was as sharp as Ira Strabble had 
been, but we all felt sure he could not 
make the old farm pay. It had been a 
failure too Iong ever to be a success. It 
made us sad to see how confident that boy 
was that he would make a farm out of the 
worn-out earth he owned. 

There were eighty acres of that red 
cancerous bare ground, the hillsides were 
so washed and worn away that the second 
and in some places the third and fourth 
strata of clay on subsoil found the 
surface. The farm was absolutely devoid 
of humus and so poor that no crop would 
reach maturity in it, even poverty grass 
refused to grow on the barren mea 

As the spring drew near we often saw 
the boy carefully examining different 
portions of his land, his merry whistle 
floating out on theair. He always greeted 
us with a sanguine smile and shoving his 
hands in his overall pockets would stop 
for a friendly chat. 

“What yer doin’?”’ queried Simms, as he 
saw his neighbor working in his field, 
“mighty queer fixin’ yer got there,”’ 
pointing to the machine Ross was using. 
“Did them fellers up there,’’? motioning 
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towards Chicago, ‘‘teach yer to farm like 
that?’’ 

“‘This here is a cutaway. You see I’m 
trying to get the air-slacked lime and 
manure I’ve put on the ground mixed 
with the dirt. I want to plow deep, and 
deep plowing on these hillsides turns up 
nothing but clay which washes away badly 
at every heavy rain.” 

‘Them new fangled ideas taking sprout. 
Guess they’ll sprout faster than your 
corn ever will,’’ sneered Simms, chuckling 
to his horses to start on. 

All through the spring Ross worked hard 
and continued his experiments. We often 
laughed at his methods. Farmers in a 
rural community are slow to try new ways. 
We had always succeeded in raising fairly 
good crops and were not anxious to try 
anything new. 

Early that summer the little creek in 
Ross’s bottom land overflowed and washed 
away the biggest part of his best crops. 
Came the harvest he had a small amount 
of rye and no clover. In the fall we ex- 
pected him to hike back to the city. He 
staid, and his whistle was as hopeful and 
merry as ever. 

During the summer Mrs. Schenck and 
Ross became acquainted. Between them 
sprang up a warm friendship. They 
would often sit in the evenings beneath 
the old trees in the orchard, with the 
warm, fragrant air caressing their cheeks 
and he would tell her of his plans. She 
would counsel and encourage him in her 
motherly way. Many an appetizing dish 








Ay 
ro. Oi, Nis Sys: 
The Right Way. 


The above cut from the ‘‘Farmer’s Guide” indi- 
cates the right way of attaching fence wires or 
woven iron fencing to trees. First, nail a strip of 
wood from one to two inches thick to the tree. 
Then fasten your wire with staples to the strip of 
wood and not to the bark of the tree itself... If the 
wires are fastened directly to the bark of the tree 
the tree will grow over the wires and over the 
wound and seriously mar the tree and shorten its 
life. Trees make good fence posts. I know of no 
cheaper fence posts than those secured by planting 
a row of poplar trees eight to ten feet apart, or 
closer, along the line where you wantafence, In 
a short space of time you will have a line of fence 
posts and a beautiful windbreak at small expense. 
These live trees will last for more than a lifetime of 
the owner and in many respects are superior to the 
ordinary fence posts and cheaper. 








or dainty bit found its way from her 
kitchen to his solitary and meager meals. 

During harvest he was the best man that 
we had. Having no crop of his own, he 
was eager and willing to help any of us. 

That fall he plowed his land very deep. 
We always plow deep, but Ross beat usall. 

The following spring he planted oats, 
corn and other crops just as the rest of 
us farmers did. Again we laughed. We 
knew corn would not grow where poverty 
grass refused to sprout. 

“Goin’ to try a crop of cockle-burs 
next?’’ asked Simms, as we were gathered 
in the Perry store, in our favorite old 
place. 

“Nope, I guess not. They like sandy 
soil. But I might raise cane and make 
molasses candy.’”? We all knéw Simms 
weakness for this particular sticky sweet- 
ness, and his face flushed red. 

“Your crops are looking fine, better’n 
any others I’ve seen in Illinois.”” There 
was earnest admiration in John Schenck’s 
face and voice as he spoke to Ross. 

“The most amazing and finest looking 
corn I’ve ever seen in this part of the 
state,’ spoke Barton. ‘‘How did you 
ever doit? We all thought that farm was 


>? 


good for nuthin’. 


‘When I first examined the ground I gi 


thought it wasn’t fit for much but black 


locusts. Do you know that’s one of the 
best ways to reclaim old worn-out land?” 
he paused and looked about at our puzzled 
faces. “Yes, sir, that’s about the only 
way you can get these old hillsides that 
have been all cut up with gullies and every 
bit of soil all washed off ever fit to farm 
again. First I thought I’ll just apply 
bonemeal to the very poorest spots, but on 
looking at the hills I found they contained 
so little humus that I saw it wouldn’t 
do a bit of good. It was nitrogen the 
ground neéded and though it was pretty 
expensive to get the slacked lime and 
manure I think it will pay.” 

Harvest time we certainly saw that 
Ross with his scientific farming had the 
best of us old timers. He not only had 
the best and biggest crops of us all, but 
he had won Lois Schenck, the prettiest 
and smartest girl in our neighborhood, 
the girl each of us had picked out for our 
future daughter-in-law. 

———_0—__——-—_—~> 


Important Advice on Spraying Fruit 
Trees 


The best time to spray for the codling 
moth or apple worm is just after. the 
blossoms have fallen and before the green 
calyx lobes have closed. Spraying should 
begin with the dropping of the last blos- 
soms and may be continued for a period 
of ten days, says E. P. Felt in the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 

It is advisable to use an arsenate of 
lead (15 per cent. arsenic oxide) at the 
rate of. two pounds to fifty gallons of 
water or Bordeaux mixture. A com- 
mercial lime-sulphur wash (32 degrees 
Baume), diluted to 1 to 40, may be sub- 
stituted for the Bordeaux mixture on 
apple trees, at least. 

Take special pains to do thorough work 
and to throw the poison down into the 
upturned blossom ends of the young fruit. 
In experiments by the writer, we have 
obtained 98 to 99 per cent. of sound fruit 
from one timely application, while a late 
spraying alone, three weeks after the 
blossoms fell, was only about one-half as 
effective. This treatment will also, as a 
rule, control the destructive bud moth, 
the voracious canker worms, the common 
tent caterpillars and other early leaf 
feeders. It is of considerable value, 
especially if arsenate of lead is used, 


against the later appearing foliage pests. 





0o—-— 


The cherry should be sprayed just as 
the leaves appear, with a combination of 
the Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead for the scab, or shot hole fungus and 
the curculio. The male curculio ordi- 
narily appears four or five days before 
the female and during that time feeds on 
the young leaves of the cherry and plum; 
and poison kills them when they eat the 
leaves as readily as it does masticating 
insects proper. 

—_——_0O-—_—_——"" 
Thanks for Gift of Apples 

My Dear Mr. Green:—Permit me to 
thank you for the apples you were so kind 
as to send tome. This is more of a com- 
pliment that appears upon its face. It 
tells me that I have individuality enough 
to attract attention, thus singling me 
from the common herd—thus is our ambi- 
tion pointed upward. You will not be 
surprised to learn that I have eaten apples 
before, but this is the first time I have 
ever been introduced into the apple 
aristocracy, and eaten apples by their 
first names. My wife, with rheumatic 
tendencies, is a confirmed apple eater, 
both for pleasure and for medicinal assist- 
ance. With this in view I took those 
apples home, and we have each sampled 
two varieties to our infinite pleasure. 
Our investigations will continue upon 
this basis to the final conclusion; again 
thanks.—Fruit Lover, N. Y. 

—_———_0O---_— 
Gooseberry Mildew 


English varieties of gooseberries suffer 
more from the attacks of this fungus than 
American sorts. The frost-like coating 
of the parasite 5 ae on stems, leaves 
and fruit. If the disease occurred in the 
gooseberry patch last season it will be 
well to spray this spring. As a fungicide 
potassium sulphide is to be recommended. 
Use one ounce of the sulphide to two 
gallons of water. Apply the first spray 
early in the spring just when the buds 
begin to open. Follow this with sprayings 
at intervals of about two weeks until six 
or seven applications in all have been 
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Bees and Fruit 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—How many 
fruit growers keep bees, how many realize 
the value of our little winged friends in 
their work on fruit blossoms? Our ex- 
periment station gives us a good deal of 
information on this subject and we learn 
a good many things about bees through 
our own experience. The fruit growers 
who have large orchards and no bees in 
them are making a mistake. Many will 
argue that their neighbor keeps enough 
to supply their locality, and perhaps this 
may be true im some Cases, but there are 
times when the weather is so cold and 
rainy during the blossoming season that 
the neighbors’ bees hardly fly from their 
own yard, and this is where the impor- 
tance of having bees at home comes in. 

I have often seen an old box hive settin 
way out in the farthermost corner o 


3 


bi 


Green’s 


Bate 75 


A good many business men keep a few 
hives of bees just for a hobby and find it 
a good thing to drive away the blues and 
business cares. Some find it profitable 
as well. A swarm of bees can often be 
purchased of some neighboring farmer 
for asmall amount, and if placed in a good 
hive supplied with full sheets of wax foun- 
dation wired into frames they will soon set 
up housekeeping in an astonishing manner, 
and if properly managed will prove a 
source of pleasure and profit to their 
owner. 

I am sending pictures of my children 
opening a queen mating box, which stands 
stands under a peach tree, also one of our 
black raspberry pamnes set between apple 
trees and one of the children beside our 
favorite vine of Worden grape. 

In closing I would say to fruit men or 
back-lotters—‘‘get some bees.’’ They will 








The top photograph represents colonies of bees under the shade of peach trees on Mr. Crandall’s 
place. The middle photograph shows rows of black raspberries between the young trees in the orchard. 
he lower photograph is that of Mr. Crandall’s boy and girl who are interviewing the Worden grape vine. 














some man’s farm where no one goes. 
Why will not that man take the trouble 
to inform himself on allowing beekeepers 
to put bees in their orchards to, pollenize 
the blossoms and are beginning to realize 
their importance, while some fruit men 
are spraying trees during the blossomin 
This is bad practice and shoul 
e stopped, as the bees are killed from 
sipping the poisoned nectar. Some of 
our best authorities agree thateit is better 
to wait a few days until the petals are 
most all off and then spray without such 
disastrous results to the bees that visit 
the blossoms. We would all be benefited 
if we would observe the work of Nature 
more closely. A wise Creator placed 
pollen and nectar in blossoms for a pur- 
pose, and we must study the reason if we 





help you, help your neighbor and furnish 
a food which goes mighty good on ‘‘flap- 
jacks.’’ Give the bee a chance, but 
please don’t think I mean “‘to sting.’’— 
A. E. Crandall, Conn. 
ee 
HEAVY DEAL IN APPLES 
Rochester, N. Y., Operators Report 
Big Movement z 
Total Shipments One Day Near the 
100-Car Mark—Prices for First- 
class Stock Slightly Higher 
The majority of local shippers reported 
a good demand for apples during the past 
week. Some of them said there was a 
slight increase in prices on strictly first- 
class stock. Desirable apples free from 
fungus and other defects commanded the 
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best prices and appeared to be in the best 
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demand. Total shipments out of western 
New York were large; one day over 100 
cars being loaded for shipment. There 
seems to be no let-up in this traffic, and 
apple men look forward to a continued 
heavy movement the rest of this month, 
says The Packer. 


The bulk of the business continued to 
be in cold storage Baldwins. The f. o. b. 
price on standard ‘‘A”’ cold storage 
Baldwins measuring two and a half inches 
ranged $2.00 to $2.50 per barrel, according 
to quality and quantity. Most sales were 
probably made at $2.10 to $2.25 per barrel 
f. o. b. Only a few firms said they had 
made small sales of strictly fancy Bald- 
wins at the top price of $2.50 f. o. b 
One house reported quite a few cars sold 
at $2.20 per barrel f. o. b. 

There were a good many apples shipped 
that sold in eastern markets at $2.00 to 
$2.50 per barrel. Baldwins were promi- 
nent in this movement, selling in some 
instances as high as $2.75 per barrel 
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delivered. This was the top price re- 
ported by local shippers for cold storage 
Baldwins. Where the quality of the fruit 
was poorer lower prices were realized. 
For instance, there were sales of cold 
storage Baldwins as low as $1.75 to $1.90 
per barrel f. o. b. One house reported a 
few sales of cold storage standard ‘“‘A’’ 
Baldwins measuring two and a quarter 
inches at $1.75 per barrel f. o. b., and a 
few sales of ‘‘B”’ two and a quarter inch 
Baldwins at $1.50 f. o. b. There were 
also some unclassified Baldwins sold at 
$1.50 per barrel f. o. b. 
O-— 
Cheap Money : 

Cheap money is the fount that makes 
the brook of industry flow, and without it 
the homeless farmer can hardly hope 
for a home or the manufacturing industry 
expect to prosper. The farmers of the 
United States owe $5,000,000,000, and 
cheap money will mean millions of dollars 
in saving to the farmer. 








Send for Free Buggy 


Before you buy a buggy, by all means get our 1915 Catalogue 
and learn how to save $25 to $40 on the best vehicles made. 


—Save One-third 


heir profit goes to you 


Buy From the Facto 


We sell you direct, no dealers, no middlemen. 
and we offer you a far greater variety to pick from. 


covered by rock-ri 


Use the buggy 30 


make good every - Write for catalogue today. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., Dept. 





2 Year Guarantee 0ur goods are rigidly inspected and 
bbed 2-year 
protects you. Learn about our remar! 


antee that thoroughly protects 
30 Day FREE Road Trial 


ys. Return it if it doesn’t_comeu 


to all 
claim. Our y fonee,ase. belinda our Geode. We 


.G, Kalamazoo, Mich. 















Famous Baseball Pitcher, says: 





kind to stick to.”’ 


Tuxedo Keeps 


throat. 


onvenient, glassine- 
ane oe 5c 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


Christy Mathewson 


**Tuxedo gets to me in a natural, 
pleasant way. It’s what I call good, 
h t ionable tobacco—the 


You In Good Trim + 


Christy Mathewson, lov- 
ingly known as “The Old 
Master,” is probably the 
greatest pitcher baseball has ever known. This won- |f 
derful athlete is noted for his clear headed common 
sense, his quick wits, perfect physical condition, and 
absolute control over his nerves. 
dorsement of Tuxedo prove that this inspiring and 
healthful tobacco is helpful to mind and body. 


“favxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 















His use and en- 





just sort of oozes its gentle way into your life and 
suddenly you realize its powers for good—because it 
puts peace in your mind and a happy taste in your [Bj 
mouth. Tuxedo’s flavor is so enticingly mild and 
delicately fragrant it will not irritate the most sensitive 


All the bite and sting have been removed by the 
farnous “Tuxedo Process.” 
of refining the very best Kentucky Burley tobacco 
has been widely imitated, but without success. a 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


This exclusive process 


Famous green’ tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


10c 
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THE 
EASIEST 
WAY 


is always the best 
when . is also the 
most effective way, a 
and when things have to be done, asin keep- 
ing chickens free from vermin and preventing 
their minor disorders from becoming epidemic 
or virulent. 

Lee’s Lice Killer and Germozone are 
essentials to success with poultry. The former 
is simply sprayed or painted on roosts an 

all insects there as well as lice on the 
bodies of the chickens roosting over it, scaley 
leg mites, etc. No handling, dusting, dipping 
or greasing. Germozone is given in the k- 
ing water. It purifies the water and vessels. 
It prevents contagion from ohe to the others. 
It counteracts musty or spoiled food. It pre- 
vents and relieves bowel trouble. It isa ready 
remedy for roup, colds, swelled head, canker 
or skin disease. 

Conveniently obtainable at most every 

city or town. 
Get our free Poultry Book 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 22 Omaha, Neb. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















‘your own Fertilizer at small cost with 


Make 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 
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Breeding Exhibition Poultry 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Harry D. Winthrop 
RE poultrymen and farmers 
could advantageously devotemore 
time and study to the scientific 
breeding of poultry for exhibition 
purposes. It.is a distinct branch 
of the business, calling for the greatest 
degree of skill that can be exercised in the 
industry. For this reason comparatively 
few poultrymen make any effort to bring 
their fowls up to the required standard of 
perfection. 

There is much to encourage one along 
this line. Even if no prizes are won the 
effort is well repaid. One still has excel- 
lent general utility stock, and good prices 
can be asked for breeding stock and 
hatching eggs. With many breeds, the 
Wyandotte for instance, one can breed for 
ponte and still be establishing a good 

ying strain. 

Many breeders keep several varieties, 
but the average man does well if he makes 








VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
90 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored °c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. | 





EGGS—16, $1.00; 40, $2.00. Thoroughbred Bécks, Wyandottes, Brahmas, j 
“Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs. 19 varieties. Houdans, White Orpingtons, 15, | 
2.50; 30, $3.00. Catalogue. 34 years’ experience. 8. K. MOHR, R. 4 Coo- | 
persburg, Pa. 





With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
=. I make wheels % to eye a =e, 
hat 2.10; Repair Wheels, Axles $2.25; - 
on Gabe free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
‘@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, Cincinnati, 


Gi: BUGGY WHEELS Titi: $822 | 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCK 


Cockerels for Sale 
‘ Eggs for Hatching 


This breed is as solid as its name and is 
often called the ‘‘Farmer’s Friend,” the ‘‘All 
*Round Fow!l,’* the ‘‘Old Reliable.” It is the § 
bird for business, and deemed by many the 
best fow! for farm and homeraising. Itis not 
only a goodlayer, but is quick to develop for 

@ the early market. As a farsighted farmer once 
said to us, , ‘When you kill one you've got 


something.’ 
Cockerels: $3, $5 and $7 


Pullets: $2, $2.50 and $3 


We ship no cull birds. The lowest Engin 
birds offered are standard bred, practically as 
good for breeding purposes as the higher priced 
birds. The higher priced birds offered are the 
pick from the fiock containing the largest per- 
centage of standard points and therefore cori- 
manding a higher price since it makes them 
eligible for show purposes. 


Low Prices on Quality Eggs 
for Hatching 
$2.00 per 15, $8.00 per 10u 


While we do not guarantee the fertility of 
our eggs we are willing to replace all settings 
from which the purchasers receive less than 
six chicks, at half the price paid. 


All of these fine birds are included in our 
Barred Plymouth Rock breeding pens from 
which you can purchase eggs at $2.00 per set- 
ting of 15. Send your order at once. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Poultry Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 











| of life. 
; Ler brood of ten_or twelve little chickens. ; J 
| observe their gradual growth and the.superior attitude they attain when about half grown. 


a success with one breed. It pays to 
specialize, and for this reason the small 
breeder should not be overlooked. Better 
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more than three dollars for a setting, 
unless this fertility guarantee is a part 
of the bargain. 

The breeder of fancy poultry must be 
prepared for many disappointments. He 
may have had excellent rose combed birds 
for several seasons, and then will come 
fowls with single combs. Of course the 
single combs do not make the fowls any 
less valuable for general purposes, but 
they are barred from the winning class, 
providing a rose comb breed is being 
entered. One would think that parents 
and grandparents all with rose combs 
woul gebdude onlyrose combed offspring, 
but it seems to be one of nature’s freaks 
of breeding back. 

Scientific breeding calls for a lot of 
patience, as one must breed for several 
seasons before he can be certain of a 
definite strain of his own. Suppose one 
begins with a pair, mated for best results 
as far as good judgment will permit. 
Théir chickens must be raised, and then 
the second year breeding can begin ac- 
cording to the fixed principles of line 
breeding. Then these chickens must be 
raised and they may be just enough defec- 

















Children are interested in chickens as well as in other animated objects. Children love exhibitions 


I know of few more interesting and entertaining objects about the home than a mother hen with 
It interests me to watch the antics of these birds and to 





buy from a man who has but six fowls of 
the right sort than to pay fancy prices to 
the man of many breeds all of which have 
been bred rather carelessly. Quality 
counts more than quantity. 

Many are liable to become discouraged 
from the start. What may at first seem 
an exorbitant price may be paid for 
hatching eggs and a poor hatch may 
result. This may be due to several causes 
on the part of the poultryman or the eggs 
may be infertile. Customers paying 
fancy prices for eggs are inclined to think 
the number of fertile eggs more important 
than the quality of those that do hatch. 
Unless about all hatch there is a feeling 
that they have been cheated. One should 
not condemn a breeder too quickly on 
this point. For instance a _ leading 
breeder told the writer of a woman who 
paid something like ten dollars for a 
setting. Just one pullet was hatched and 
all the others were infertile. Most any 
one would at once declare that breeder to 
be a gross faker. But that pullet devel- 
oped into a beautiful exhibition bird that 
lifted first prize at many shows. She also 
won several special prizes and was the 
mother of fowls that sold at handsome 
prices. That one hen proved more valu- 
able than a full hatch would have from 
less reliable sources. This illustration 
goes to show that good blood and good 
breeding are what really counts. 

In this particular case, however, the 
number of infertile eggs was too large. 
Strictly speaking one should not pay for 
infertile eggs. Most of the reliable 
breeders, satisfy their customers. by -e- 
placing free of charge.all clear eggs return- 
ed to them. Any one is foolish to pay 








tive to bar them from the prize winners. 
Then other matings must be made and 
results waited for again. 

Of course all this time there is still 
satisfactory results, from a general pur- 
pose standpoint. There is pure blooded 
stock, for which there is a good demand 
for ordinary breeding purposes, and the 
usual income from rad eggs and market 
fowls. The mere winning of prizes is of 
little consequence, as far as real value is 
concerned. The real benefit comes from 
the sale of breeding stock and hatching 
eggs, for people who are interested in 
fancy poultry are after the prize winners. 
The blue ribbon attracts them and they 
are willing to pay fancy prices for really 
good stock. The wise exhibitor is always 
near to answer questions and book orders 
for future delivery. 

Raising first-class stock is but half the 
battle if one wants to make a financial 
success. Perhaps the most important 
half is proper advertising and dealing 
honestly with every one and every 
customer. The best hen in the world is 
worth no more than a common barnyard 
fowl, unless she is properly commercial- 
ized. This is a fact poultrymen, farmers 
and fruit growers can keep in mind to 
good advantage. Good printing and good 
paper are too cheap to allow of any inferior 
methods of booming a business, an 
judicious advertising always pays. 

—__9-—__— 
POULTRY NOTES 


A little powdered charcoal mixed in 
a moist bran mash and fed once a week 
is splendid for chicks and promotes goo 
digestion, 


‘of drinking water. 






One of the most impo. tant things in 
caring for the little chicks is to keep them 
supplied with plenty of fresh, clean water, 
If they are allowed to drink stale, dirty 
water they will surely have bowel trouble, 

The brooders should be cleaned out 
every day, or there is great danger of 
the chicks sem, orga by eating or in- 
—— the filth that accumulates every 

our. 

A sitting hen is very apt to hatch out 
something more than chicks. Dust her 
well with insect powder or licc killer before 
she hatches. If the hen is free from lice 
it will make a material difference in the 
growth of the chicks, 

If baby chicks from the incubator are 
to be given to hens, it is well to let the 
hens hatch one or two eggs. Put the 
chicks under the hen at night, keep her 
in a dark, roomy coop, with just enough 
straw to make a nest, until the chicks are 
ready for feeding.. We lost. a valuable 
chick once by giving too. much straw in 
the coop. ‘Don’t use long straw; get 
ehaff or broken: litter. 

Do you know that an excellent grade 
of charcoal can be made by burning corn 
cobs till they turn red, extinguishing the 
fire and when dry grinding for mast 
feeding of poultry? 

Leg: weakness in chicks is often due 
to the food being of a fattening nature, 
and bodies in consequence become too 
heavy for the muscular strength of the 
chick’s legs. There should be bran in 
the soft food that is fed, it being one 
of the best bone and muscle foods that 
could be given.. Afflicted chicks should be 
given quinine water daily—made by dis- 
solving five grains of quinine in a quart 
Also add bone meal 
and charcoal, and also give green food, 
daily. 

_——Oo—__——__ 

The Preservation of Hen Manure 

Though all farmers are aware of the 
high fertilizing value of hen manure, the 
literature upon the subject is scattered. 
For some time we have endeavored to 
secure experiment station records that 
would give us the sort of information we 
would like to have to present to our 
readers. Prof. Kirkpatrick of Storrs has 
kindly helped us out by digging up Bulle- 
tin 98 of the Maine station, published in 
1903, a portion of which is devoted to the 
subject of the preservation of hen manure, 
We are especially interested in the pub- 
lication of this chapter of the bulletin 
because, we find that so many farmers 
know but very little about the hen ma- 
nure and how to take care of it to secure 
the full benefit of its valuable qualities 
as a fertilizer. The authors of the chap- 
ter, Director Woods and Chemist Bart- 
lett, say: 

“The dung of fowls contains, in addition 
to the undigested residue from the food, 
the excrements of the kidneys, and is, 
therefore, much more nitrogenous than 
that of other domestic animals. Most of 
the nitrogen of the dung is in the form 
of uric acid and is very readily available 
to growing plants. It is, however, very 
quickly changed into carbonate of am- 
monia by putrefaction, and as hen dung 
is ordinarily stored much of the nitro- 
genous matters go off into the air as am- 
monia gas and is lost. The remarkable 
fertilizing value of guano derived from 
the dung of sea birds is due to the urates 
which it carries. Weight for weight, the 
droppings of the hen roost are not nearly 
as valuable as guano, but are of much 
greater value than érdinary barn manure.” 

———Oo----— 
Making Cement Walks, Etc. 

A mixture consisting of 1 part Portland 
cement, 2 parts clean, sharp sand and 4 
parts crushed stone would make a stron 
and dense concrete. The concrete shoul 
be used at once after mixing and be given 
ample opportunity to cure thoroughly, 
which would require from a week to ten 
days. In the meantime it should be kept 
out of the hot sun and wind and should be 
sprinkled daily. The forms in which 
slabs or posts are cast should have 4 
simple locking device and hinges t0 
facilitate removal after the concrete has 


d set. 


The purpose in adopting concrete 
rather ti an lumber would be to eliminate 
all outlay for renewals and repairs, su¢ 


as are essential when wood is used. Time - 


and exposure to the elements increase the 
strength of concrete and hence for the 


various devices specified it would servé — 
the purpose as.long as required. eer 
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Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed.in this de- 
partment and no type larger than6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for eachinsertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. ers must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the month in which the advertisement is 


to appear. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men to 
lodges on commission 
Bend, Indiana. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED, all rail- 
roads; $120 monthly. Experience unnecessary. 
Railway Association, Dept. P-89, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPEND SUMMER GATHERING insects, but- 
terflies. I pay big prices. Many worth 00- 
$10.00. salable. Men. Women. Get in- 
structions, price-list, pictures, descriptions. Send 
stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D-80, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED—MEN and WOMEN, 18 or over for 
Government Jobs. $75 month. Write immediately 
for list of positions now obtainable and free sample 
examination questions. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
T-147, Rochester, N. Y. 


WANTED. Men and women to qualify for Gov- 
ernment positions. Several thousand appointments 
to be made next few months. Full information 
about openings, how to prepare, etc., free. Write 
immediately for booklet G-1146. Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 
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PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books with list 
200 inventions wanted sent free. Advice free. I 
get patent or nofee. R. B. Owen, 50 Owen Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED —To hear from owner of good farm or 
unimproved land for sale. H. L. Downing, 113 
Palace-Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers tocate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Asaocia- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


; FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS. $16 pair, ped. S. Weeks, De- 
Graff, Ohio. 
































PEDIGREED COLLIES $6.00. up. Katharine 
Tack, Rainbow Lake, N. Y. 
WORTH WHILE, APPLE picker. Patented. 


Investigate. Standard Mig. Co., Schoharie,.N. Y. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE cheap. Sent on trial. 
wie Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, 
ansas. : 


PEONY SPECIALIST for 30 years. Send for 
catalogue. J. F. Rosenfield, Peony Gardens, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


DAY OLD CHICKS for sale. 13 varieties, 
hatched strong and healthy from pure bred stock. 
Catalog free. Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. G, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


EGG CASES second-hand. 
made up and knock down. All kinds of baskets, 
ladders, new egg cases, orchard and ultry sup- 
plies. Mé¢Kannas Cooperage, Honesdale, Pa. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


“MOUNTAIN VIEW FRUIT FARM” Satur- 
day route pays $75 month, 100 acres, no rocks, 
keep ten cows and team, 139 fruit trees, 500 cords 
wood, 3000 timber, lake fishing; attractive residence 
nine rooms; two barns; silo; dairy, ice, tool, car- 
repair. Price 
$3200, Eugene A. Gilbert, West Brookfield, Mass., 
or Chapin Farm Agency, Boston.—lIllustrated cat- 
alogue postpaid. 














7% apple barrels 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged Bristol 
Stoneware, — any direct from pottery, 
New Brighton, Pa.,for $1. Lots are well assorted, 
household articles containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, 
pitchers, tea and bean pots, a little of each. Send 
cash with order. Write us. E. Swasey & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept a tailormade 
suit just for showing it to your friends? Then write 
Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 5, Chicago, and get 
beautiful samples, styles‘and a wonderful offer, 


WANTED—Responsible representative in each 
county. New combination. 12 tools in 1. Sells 
at sight to farmers, teamsters, contractors, etc. 
Weight 24 pounds. Lifts 3 tons, hoists, stretches 
wire, pulls posts. Many other uses. Free sample 
to active agents. Easy work. Big profits. One 
agent’s profit $45.50 in one day. Another $1000in 
Dec. 1914. We start you. rite today for Big 
Color Plate. Quick action secures exclusive sale. 
Harrah Mfg. Co., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


At Lindcove, Tulare Co., Calif. 400 acres of very 
choice orange or lemon land for sale. In lots of 5 
or more acres. Developing orangeland my specialty. 
Ilive ontheland. For further pares ais call or 
Gin A. G. Griswold, R. F. D. Lindcove, Exeter, 

alif, 
































COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 








' Green’s. 


APPLES VIA PANAMA: CANAL 
First Shipment from Northwest 


Reaches New York 


HERE is indeed some glad news 
for the apple grower of the 
weg Northwest and it comes just at 
EAS the time when things look blue 
=—— and when some authorities are 
predicting a future enormous production 
of box fruit with a subsequent disaster 
of large financial proportions, says the 
‘‘Packer.’’ 
The first test of bringing fine box apples 
from northwestern producing sections 
through the Panama canal to the north- 
eastern ports has proven a wonderful 
success. When the difference between 
the cost of transportation by boat com- 
pared with that by rail is considered, the 
man interested can only look forward to 
a sort of a revolution, in the way of in- 
creased profits, for producing the fruit. 
The Ohioan, the first boat to come from 
Pacific coast ports through the canal to 
New York with box apples, arrived 
Janu 22. The fruit was unloaded in 
the pink of condition and most of it was 
a 
he Ohioan left Portland, Ore., Decem- 
ber 12 with 13 cars of box apples. She 
went to Seattle and picked up ten cars 
more. Altogether, her perishable cargo 
was 23 cars of apples for the North Pacific 
Fruit Distributors; ten cars of Newtown 
Pippins for Simon, Shuttleworth & French 
Company, New York; one car of box 
apples for Steinhardt & Kelly, New York, 
and five cars of celery for the California 
Vegetable Union. All of this stock 
showed up in prime condition upon arrival. 
The boat sailed from Portland to Seattle 
without refrigeration. Cold air was turn- 
ed on December 19, seven days after leav- 
ing Portland and on which date the boat 
sailed for New York. From the time she 
left Portland until she arrived in New 
York, making the stop at Seattle, she was 
out 40 days. 

There are now three boats on the way 
through: the canal to New York. The 
Santa Clara, of the Grace Line, has ten 
cars of apples; the Montanan 15 cars, and 
the Panaman 20-cars. The last two boats 
belong to the American-Hawaiian Line. 
Most all of the fruit that came in on the 
Ohioan was exported. 

It is to the large European markets 
that the growers of fine northwestern 
apples will in the future look for a pro- 
fitable outlet. At the present time, the 
ocean freight rate is almost prohibitive— 
in fact, it is a difficult matter to get space. 
A great many of the boats have been 
taken off. So far as can be learned, there 
is not a German flag on the high seas. 
The English have taken a great many of 
their boats to use as transports. 

But the enormous amount of apples 
which the English and neutral countries 
have taken from this country so far this 
season is indicative of what the demand 
will be for our fruit over there under 
normal conditions. Up to Saturday of 
last week, we had exported to these coun- 
tries about 1,879,864 barrels and boxes, 
against 1,463,841 barrels and boxes for 
the same time a year ago. This is about 
400,000 packages more taken by England 
and one or two neutral countries as com- 
pared with all of Europe last year. 
————-0O--— 






Currant Worms 


There are two worms 
that do considerable dam- 
age to currant bushes: 
The imported currant 
worm and the currant 
span worm, says the Farm- 
er and Breeder. ‘There 


<S 


: are two broods of the for- 


INS mer, but only one of the 
latter; hence the first 
mentioned is much more destructive than 
the latter. It is the second brood of the 
imported currant worm that people gener- 
ally notice, because the first brood does 
not become very numerous except in 
seasons when the mature insects—a species 
of fly, known as Nematus Ventricosus— 
pass the winter in better than normal 
condition. These flies lay their small 
white eggs along the main ribs on the 
under side of the leaves. They hatch in 
about ten days into whitish caterpillars 
about one-twelfth of an inch in length. 
Later they become greenish in color. 
These caterpillars are very ravenous 
feeders and usually feed in lots of twenty 
to thirty on the leaves. When full grown 
they are three-fourths of an inch long, 





other- methods. .. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 


Fruit Grower 


burrow under rubbish, and pass — 

the pupa stage from which the mature fly 

eer ready to lay eggs for the second 
rood. 


—_—_———OC" 


Sample of Animal Instinct 

‘“‘When I was a barefoot lad,’”’ said Mr. 
Dustin Stax, “I had to spend a good deal 
of time minding the stock on father’s 
farm. I'll never forget the day when 
father told me to take a rope and hold 
a couple of bull calves.” 

“What did they do?”’ 

“They scorched my hands with the 
rope. and turned around and stepped on 


“Unruly dispositions?” 

“No. Wonderful instinct. They rec- 
ognized me at a glance as a small stock- 
holder, and they knew what is generally 
done to small stockholders.” 











Fruit Growers’ Supplies 


Send for Catalog 1915 
ELASTIC TREE PAINT 
SAVES TREES—ALL KINDS 


Western Distributing Agent for 
The Cutaway (Clark) Orchard and Farm Harrows 
E. G. Mendenhall, Box 303, Kinmundy, Ill. 


ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. os free 
booklet X-37 tells how. Write today—NOW. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 

















o¢ AUTO TIRES “ce 


Selected Seconds. Standard well known make. 
All new tifes, no old stock. 


Get list G. 
Any Size—Any Type—Odd Sizes 
SUPERIOR TIRE DEPARTMENT 
216 Halsey St. Newark, N. J. 








Hay Unloading Outfitor Door Hanger Equipment, 
standard in construction and excellent service. 


LOOK FORTHE NAME 


ON PUMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
HAY UNLOADING TOOLS—DOOR HANGERS 


This is an important mark—it is for your guidance when you purchase a new Pump, 


aran 
f Insist on getting a MYERS, 
tan supply you. Write for attractive booklets and—Remem 


FEMYERS EBRO. iso ORANGE ST. ASHLAN OHI D 


ASHLAND PUMP E HAY TOOL 











tee of quality, high 
Your dealer 
the Name MYERS, 
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at which time they drop to the ground, 


Put your ear 
close to the 
ground 


every time you see a man draw- 
ing real joy out of a jimmy pipe, 
for it’s better than five-to-one he’s 
smoking Prince Albert tobacco. 


You, likea whole lot ofmen, never 

will know what pleasure can be 
dug from a pipe ora makin’s cigar- 
ette until yousmoke Prince Albert! 
For it can’t bite your tongue, 
and it can’t parch your throat. 
That’s why men know their 
business when they demand 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You should know this brand is made 
by a patented process that removes bite 
and parch. You can fire-up P. A. until 
the cows come home and it just won’t 
make your tongue tingle ! 


Copyright 

s\ 1915 by 
Revnvids 
‘obacco Co. 


Here is 
Casimiro Irado, 
104 years old, who 
lives in Watsonville, 
Cal. Irado has beena 
smoker all his life, and 
today seeks no truer 
friend than his old 
jimmy pipe. Irado has 
just been elected a 
member of the P. A. 
“old-time jimmy- 
pipers club.” 


Let the light of 

jimmypipejoy 
break into your 
soul, You'll won- 
der why you 
didn’t wake up 
earlier and hear 
the robins sing in 
the old cherry tree. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere 
in toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; pound and half-pound 
tin humidors and in that fine 
crystal-glass pound humidor. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
When you write advertisers Please 
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mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




































“ e 
Shooting 
THE sport for farmers,- 

their wives, sons, and 
daughters. Every farmer 
has a shotgun, but few are 
good shots. Every woman 
should know how to use a 
gun for the protection of 
herself and her home. 

Trapshooting at clay tar- 
gets solves both problems 
and provides no end 
of outdoor sport. 














All you 
need is a barrel 
of clay targets and a 


HAND TRAP 


Price $4.00 at your dealers 
or sent prepaid by us. 

Write for Hand Trap 
Booklet No.S 472, “Diana 
of the Traps” and ‘“‘The 
Sport Alluring.” All Free. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Del. 








When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








one mo 
free trial on this finest of bic the ““Ranger.”* We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight id, without a 
cent it in advance. Thi: jutely genuine. 


offer is 
for our big ca‘ sh 
a BA y cut fall line of Bleyelen for 
men ‘women, an at prices never 
equaled for like ‘quality. the y dia of bicy les, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It’s free. 
| Tires, COASTER-BRAKE rear oe, oe 
pS, cy ters, i t lor a 
at half usual prices. A limi number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
ence, at $3 to a. each. a 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 
t Noth what we offer 














learn 
you and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
Do not a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAQ CYCLE CO., Dept.W49 , CHICAGO, ILL. 











Big P: hile you 
Experience unnecortstet ig Pay w 
learn. positions open, and testimo- 
e rite for big listot ttadents who $100 to 
o! 








oes Address our nearest . Dept. 547 
RATIONAL MEN'S ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco 












ufacturers’ & CHAND . 
Est.16Years 1037 F. St, Washington, D.C. 
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The Dr. McGahey dicine 
«o., Kemptville, Ontario. 


For sale by J. K. Post Drug Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
For 106 we will 


. 
Barrels of Fun for a Dime £2),'°C.0° (i 
mewest and funniest little joker you have ever seen to 
iatroduce catalog. SPECIAL OF' 
azine and we will send a beautiful scarf pin or brooch 
“FREE,”" GEO. SANDERS CO., 545 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston, Mass, 


DR. WcGAHEY’'S HEAVE CURE ror 
BROKEN-WINDED Horses, The only medicine in 
the world that will stop héaves in 3 
days, but for a permanent cure it re- 
quires from one-half to one bottle used 
according to directions. oh as bottle. 

e 








K MONEY wOzzv0f. 
many growers never knew be- 

in new “Truth About 

Add $10 to $70 a week to your 
i it. Demand 
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Baurean of Mushroom Industry, Dept.1641342 N.Clark St,Chicego 
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Grower 


How to Plant a Tree for 
Best Results 


T is not every man who can 
properly plant a tree. That this 
is true is evidenced by orchard 
and shade trees all over the coun- 
try. One can scarcely take an 
hour’s drive in any farming community 
without seeing trees that aresuffering from 
improper handlingat plantingtime. From 
my observations I think it safe to say that 
50 per cent. of the trees sent out from 
nurseries never come to usefulness, says 
Prof. W. N. Hutt, in Southern Orchards 
and Homes. This great loss is due to 
careless and unintelligent handling rather 
than to any other cause. 
DELICATE STRUCTURE OF TREES 

In the first. place, trees are not the non- 
destructible organisms one would be led 
to think they were, from the way one so 
often sees them handled. On the con- 
trary, trees are made up of delicate organs, 
which are very subject to adverse condi- 
tions, and, like other living forms, readily 
show the result of favorable or harmful 
environments. 

The part of a tree above ground, because 
it is always subject to changing conditions 
of weather, has acquired the power of 
accomodating itself to a considerable 
range of conditions. Hardy trees can 
resist and accomodate themselves to a 
very wide range of temperatures. The 
root environment of a tree is of a very 
different nature from the conditions above 
ground. The more dense nature of the 
soil covering about the roots of trees 
makes them more susceptible to sudden 
changes. than the air-exposed parts. 
For this reason, the roots are much 
more tender and easily injured than the 
branches of a tree. Branches cannot 
endure root environment, nor can roots 
endure branch environment—and yet we 
often see trees exposed at planting time, 
as if the roots would stand whatever the 


tops would. 
ROOT-HAIRS 

In addition to these conditions of en- 
vironment, roots have delicate organs, 
known as root-hairs, that maintain their 
life only under conditions of moisture. 
These root-hairs, as their name implies, 
are fine and _ hair-like—so fine, indeed, 
that one needs a microscope to see them 
perfectly.. They have exceedingly thin 
and delicate cell-walls, and contain the 
active protoplasm on which the life of the 
tree depends. It is by the osmotic action 
of the delicate walls of the root-hairs that 
the tree is able to get its food from the 
soil. As might be seen from their nature, 
root-hairs are very easily injured and 
killed by drying. Unless they are con- 
stantly in contact with moist soil particles 
they die, and the leaves of the tree above 
ground quickly tell of the loss below the 
surface. When root-hairs are exposed to 
the air they at once begin to lose moisture, 
and as the moisture dries away, their 
vitality diminishes proportionately. It 
is upon these delicate little organs that 
the life of a tree depends, and its growth 
and vigor is proportionate to their activity 
and numbers. Yet one would scarcely 
believe that there was anything delicate 
about the roots of trees, to see the way 
they are exposed by some planters. 

HEELING-IN AND COVERING 

From the time trees leave the nursery 
row until they are permanently planted, 
they should be exposed just as little as 
possible. They should never be left open 
to sun or wind or air, when it can at all 
be avoided. Trees should not be laid out 
while holes are dug, nor under ordinary 
circumstances should those for a whole 
row be laid out at one time. Trees wait- 
ing for planting should be heeled-in with 
moist earth about the roots, and only 
taken out of the ground when actually 
needed for setting. To save time when 
planting, trees may be placed in a wagon 
and covered with wet straw or fertilizer 
sacks. As the planting proceeds, the 
trees can be taken singly from the wagon 
as wanted. This treatment just outlined 





plan, where tree roots are exposed for 
hours to the injurious effects of sun and 
wind. Moreover, the success as shown 
by vigorous living trees will stand in 
striking contrast to the results of the 
planting where trees are not carefully 


covered. 
TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS 


If a tree could be taken out of the ground 


without the loss of root-hairs, it could be 
transplanted without dropping a leaf. 
If it were planted in as good a soil as that 
from which it was taken, the tree would 
never know that it had been transplanted. 
The loss of trees in transplanting is largely 
in proportion to the loss of root-hairs. 
It is possible with careful handling to 
prevent exposure, to transplant thou- 
sands and thousands of seedlings without 
the loss of a single tree. The larger the 
tree to be transplanted, the necessarily 
greater loss of root surface; yet, with care, 
large trees may be moved even in summer 
without the loss of foliage. 
TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES 
Last July, to make place for a new build- 
ing, my foreman transplanted a large and 
valuable evergreen without the loss of a 
single cone. He first soaked the ground 
thoroughly about the roots to make the 
earth cling to them; then he dug a great 
circle about the tree and undermined it, 
raising it out of the hole on timbers, and 
carefully skidded it to a new hole dug to 
receive it. The crevices were carefully 
packed in with earth and the hole filled 
and leveled up to thesurface. The ground 
was kept moist about the tree, and as the 
root-hairs were never exposed, the tree 
showed not the slightest inconvenience 
from this transplanting. 
NURSERY TREATMENT 
In taking trees from nurseries and pre- 
paring them for shipment, there must 
necessarily be more or less exposure of 
the roots, but reliable nurserymen take 
care that thisexposureis the least possible: 
If properly handled, the trees are loosen- 
ed in the ground with a digger or spade, 
and the roots not removed from’ the 
ground till the trees are to be bunched 
and loaded on wagons. The loads are 
covered with canvas while going to the 
acking-sheds or heeling-in grounds. In 
Coane boxed they are packed in with damp 
straw and peat, and if shipped long dis- 
tances the boxes are lined with waxed 
paper. Reliable nurserymen, who well 
understand the delicate nature of tree 
roots, and who guarantee to fill in gaps 
the second season, take good care to see 
that trees are carefully handled and 
packed. It is usually at the other end 
of the line that the injurious treatment 
comes in. The farmer is not prepared to 
plant the trees, and they heat or dry in 
the boxes while he is digging the holes. 
MAKING A TREE COMFORTABLE 
In planting a tree to make it grow—and 
there should be no other aim—the tree 
should be made just as comfortable in its 
new environment as possible. If the 
land is wet it should be drained, for trees 
will never thrive with wet feet. The best 
results are obtained by preparing the 
land the previous year for the setting of 
the trees. Clover or cowpeas plowed 
under in the fall will make humus the 
following year and keep the soil about 
the roots. Trees will often do well in 
poor soils and unfavorable conditions if 
good soil is placed about their roots, so 
that they get a good start the first year 
or so. After they once become estab- 
lished they can do considerable towards 
taking care of themselves. 
PRUNING FOR TRANSPLANTING 
The hole dug for a tree should be large 
enough so that the roots may be spread 
out naturally in all directions. Yet it is 
not necessary to dig very wide holes if the 
trees are heavy-rooted, for the roots of 
a tree always need trimming back at trans- 
planting time. Cut back all roots larger 
than a lead pencil, leaving a clean-cut 
surface. Remove all broken or lacerated 
roots and those that have become dried 
and dead. The cut surface should always 
show fresh, living wood. When these 
clean-cut surfaces come in contact with 
moist soil the cambium grows out over 
the end and forms a callus, from which 
new roots start very readily. 
In trimming the roots it is best to make 
a sloping cut, with the cut surfaces facing 
downward. When such a tree is set, the 
cut surfaces will always come in contact 
with the soil, and the callus forms readily. 
It is thought by some that the cut sur- 
faces facing downward cause the tree to 
become deeper rooted than when cut 
otherwise. This may have some effect 
on making trees deep-rooted, but more 
doubtless depends on the natfire of the soil. 


BRACE ROOTS 

If the ground is a hard clay in the 
bottom’ of the holes it will pay to haul 
good earth and put a shovelful or two in 
each hole. As the tree is lined up, it 
should be placed so that the large or main 
roots are in line with the prevailing wind, 
It will be noticed by those handling trees 
that the largest or main roots usually 
grow in directly opposite directions from 
the base of the trunk, and seldom at right 
angles to each other. These large roots 
form a sort of root axis, and are sometimes 
known as the brace-roots of the tree. If 
care is taken in setting the tree, so that 
the brace-roots are in ‘Tine with the pre- 
vailing wind, the tree will be firmly. fixed 
and not easily affected by storms. If, on 
the other hand, the main root axis is 
placed at right angles to the prevailing 
wind, the top is rocked backward and 
forward, as if.on a hinge. Attention to 
this point will save many trees. The 
neglect of itis often seen where the collar 
of the tree works a hole three or four 
inches across. This, of course, causes 
great loss of moisture and injury to the 
roots. Trees should usually be tilted a 
few degrees towards the direction of the 
prevailing wind. 

THE PLANTING BOARD 

One of the quickest and most accurate 
methods of setting trees is by the use of 
the planting-board. This board is usu- 
ally about six feet long and four inches 
wide. It has a hole bored near either 
end, and on the middle of one side, exactly 
between these holes, a notch cut about 
half-way through the width of the board. 
When the a ma is staked out and every- 
thing ready for planting, the planting- 
board is placed so that the mon is close 
about a stake where a tree is to be set. 
Iron or wooden a are thrust through 
the-two holes of the board; then the board 
is lifted off one pin and thrown around on 
the other, out of the way. The hole is 
then dug, and when the board is swung 
around and dropped over the first pin the 
notch will indicate exactly where the tree 
is to be set. By leveling the notch a 
trifle, the slope to the prevailing winds 
may be given by fitting the tree every 
time into the notch. This method is 
rapid and so accurate that orchards may 
be put in on straight lines without the 
trouble of sighting the trees. 

FILLING IN THE HOLES 

This is the most important step in the 
whole operation. To get the best results, 
moist soil must be placed closely about 
the roots, so that there are no air holes or 
crevices. The best instrument for accom- 


, plishing this work is the human hand. 
| When the tree is placed in position the 


roots are spread out andashovelfulor two 
of the finest and best earth thrown upon 
them. This should be carefully worked 
into the crevices with the fingers, and 
when the hole is about a third full, all the 
earth should be tamped down solid. The 
bigger the feet and the heavier the man, 
the better for the tree. There is little 
danger of tramping it too much, but trees 
often die for lack of tramping. After. the 
roots are all covered and packed in tightly, 
the hole may be filled with the remainder 
of the earth. The surface should be left 
loose; geen it would pack the soil so 
that it would lose moisture and dry out 
the trees. A mulch of manure about each 
tree is a good thing to conserve moisture. 


——_0—__—- 


A Nation of Untrained Workers 


‘“‘The need for the widespread adoption 
of vocational training,’ said Dr. Wile, 
‘‘can be stated in a very few words. Ac- 
cording to recent figures, there are in the 
United States about 13,000,000 persons, 
male and female, engaged in agriculture. 
Of this vast army of laborers not one in a 
hundred has had any adequate or even 
systematic training for farming,’’ says 
New York World. 

“There are some 14,000,000 persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. Of this number not one in a 
hundred has been or is being properly in- 
structed in his calling. 

“This means, in a word, that we are a 
nation of untrained workers. Let me 
emphasize that point by saying that in the 
single German city of Munich there are 
more workers being trained at public 
expense than there are in all the larger 
cities of the United States taken together 
and showing an aggregate population of 
more than 12,000,000. Broadly speaking, 
it may be said that in Germany practic- 
ally every citizen may receive vocational 
training for his life work in schools. 
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Get Phelps’ Sensational 


O My new free book has in it the biggest, most 
O surprising announcement any manufacturer ever 





made. It tells you why in the very face of 
ea advancing prices on raw materials I have 
Profit been able to make Split Hickory Buggies 
' better and cheaper than ever before. 
Without my new 5 per cent plan I would have 
Offer had to advance prices this year. With this new 
plan I have split prices down to the roots. 
Think of it. You can now buy my famous 
Split Hickory Buggies—the niftiest, strongest, most stylish buggies that 
ever rolled over any road—as low as $39.25. 
I want you to know about my new 5 per cent plan. It is too sweeping 
to tell about in the narrow space of an advertisement. It revolutionizes 
the whole plan of price making. I'll tell you the story. Send me your 
name and address on a post card, and I’ll do the rest. 


I Have Made an Offer You 
Can’t Afford to 










Split 
Save You Hickory 
4 to 55 Vehicles 


200,000 Now Rolling Over the Roads 







This year—my big price challenge year—will see 
more sold than ever. Bigger, better factory—better 
shoparrangement—no middlemen’ s profits—bought 
before the war materials—and best of all my big, new 
5% plan. These will bring the buyers flocking to Split 
Hickory. It will bring you, when you read the story in the 
new book. Split Hickory—the finest vehicles made—sec- 
ond growth hickory—sf/zt, not sawed—have won the lead. 


There’s Not a Buggy Made 
That Can Compete with Phelps 


and my big book shows you 150 styles, more than you 
could find in 20 stores. But don’t take my word. [’ll 
do something the dealer won’t do. I'll ship the buggy 
you want, and let you use it 30 days. Thenif you don’t 
like your bargain, you can ship it back, and I’ll pay 
all the freight 
both ways. 























Beautiful Buggy 
Is Guaranteed and You Get 
30 Days’ Free Trial on Any Road 


Let’s get together and talk buggy. Let me talk to you through 
my book. The book will set you straight on vehicle prices, 
and it will tell you the big story of my startling 5% offer. 


Write Your Name on a Postal 
Today and Send It to Phelps 


That’s all you need todo. The book will come postpaid, 
and I’ll-guarantee it will open your eyes to new things in 
vehicle values. Special Harness Catalog free also. If you 
just send your name, I’1l send both—address H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 


Station 41 Columbus, Ohio 

















































Green’s Fruit Grower 


See This Machine at Work 
hem O)aeet-vuctr-telem ai (el 


Universal Motor Cultivator 


O THE Orchardist the Universal is almost HE UNIVERSAL MOTOR CULTIVA- 
indispensable. It will enable him to get the TOR is making the work lighter, cutting 
quick dust mulch, for the preservation of = down labor cost and speeding up cultivation 
moisture, and stir the soil at low cost, to keep the for farmers and orchardists all over America. 
weeds out. And besides all this, if the orchardist is : 
also a farmer, the Universal will help him in a Are you going to be one of the lucky owners 
hundred ways. | of a Universal? You know how long everyone 
Smal has been waiting for the small, powerful tractor 


Always at Work : ee » me that will do the light draft work that the team has 


done in the past. 
It Cultivates corn, cotton, potatoes, kaffr, sorghum, i | x 
sugar cane, federita, tobacco, tomatoes, ft The Universal is here and it is mak- 


garden truck, orchards, vineyards, etc. : igen = = “tie ing good. In Florida, Texas, Cali- 
It Pulls mower, rake, spike tooth har- ,2&anailenadieo——atig pro pp => fornia, the corn fields of the west 
row, drag, rollers, small disc harrow, i -B , , . . , and the orchards of New York State 
cultivators of various kinds, weeders, etc. | ; | and the eset the Universal is taking 
It Plants corn, cotton, sorghum, clo- ! mb -dee wok dt the Gaeninien i 
ver, alfalfa, potatoes, garden truck, etc. 

tO d feed faster, better and at less cost. The 
eee Saeey neers see SOR Universal never gets tired. It will 


grinder, corn sheller, washing machine, $385 F. Q, B, Columbus, Ohio. With Standard Cultioator |. : ’ 
churn, electric light plant, or any other os te The Unioereal pe with Forkner Harrow will work 12, 16, or with headlight 
light appliance of the modern farm. as shown here will be furnished at a slight additional cost. | even 24 hours a day when necessary. 


The Universal Tractor Mfg. Co. . 


| 2032 BRYatiaeWe gttasMmeleacicie Columbus, Ohio 





Hitch the Universal Cultivator to Machines 
. Now on Your Farms 


We want to send you the book showing the Universal and 
its many practical uses. With one of these powerful little 
machines you can cultivate an acre an hour any time without 

’, dependence on horses. You can increase acreage and bank on 

W% oreater yield per acre. Yet the Universal costs less than a good 

team, no death risk, no time lost getting to or leaving field, 
expense stops when work stops. 

No experienced help needed. The Universal is semiautomatic in 

operation. Automatic governor takes care of the varying loads. Lubri- 

cation by plunger pump, operator free to steer and watch the cultivator. 


Get the Book 


It tells all about the years of field test that resulted in this machine 
that does good practical work under the hardest and most unusual 
condition. The book shows the machine at work, gives specifications 
and shows you the many practical uses of the Universal on both large 
and small farms. Write for the book today. 
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: hi Two of the attachments Attached to 7-tooth Diverse Attached to. Weeder— 
re earl Used to hitch to your own Cultivator—the truck : Narrow truck is included 
spe fa ontiengieite tools—Cost $2 to $5 ts furnished in the purchase price 
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